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Ladies’ Opera Toilettes, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Prxx Tarreta AnD Ficurep SILK 
Gauze Dress, The skirt and waist are made 
of pink taffeta, and the over-skirt and jacket are 
of white figured silk gauze, Fraise and under- 
sleeves of pleated lace. A pink rose in the hair. 
Pink coral brooch and ear-rings. 

Fig. 2.—Buive Fartite Dress. The trim- 
ming for this blue faille dress consists of kilt- 
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Fig. 1.—Pink Tarreta anp Figurep Sjtk Gauze Dress. 
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pleated Swiss muslin ruffles, gathered lace, and 
bows of blue gros grain ribbon. In the hair a 
bow of ribbon and forget-me-nots. Black velvet 
ribbon with turquoise medallion on the neck. 

Fig. 3.—Biack Vetvet Dress. This black 
velvet dress is trimmed with bows of the mate- 
rial, puffs and a fichu of black tulle, and black 
lace. Pleated crépe lisse fraise and under- 
sleeves. ‘Tea-roses in the hair. Etruscan gold 
ear-rings and bracelets. 
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RETAINING THE NATURAL COLORS 
OF DRIED FLOWERS. 

USCHER recommends sticking the stems 

in the neck of a glass funnel, leaving the 


inch from the top unfilled. . The funnel is then 


to be inverted over a few drops of aqua ammonia | 
In a few minutes most blue, violet, | 


on a plate. 
and crimson flowers change to beautiful green, 
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dark crimson to black or dark violet, and white 
to yellowish. If they are then immediately 
placed in fresh water, they will retain their new 
color. from two to six hours, according to the 


|. amount of ammonia taken up, but will gradually 
flowers in the wide portion, but leaving about an | 


regain their original tints. ‘The customary way 
of treating blue, violet, and red asters for winter 
bouquets with nitric acid gives irregular results, 
on account of the wax on the leaves, and it is 
preferable to expose them to the fumes of hy- 
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Fig. 2.—Bive Fartte Dress. 


Fies. 1-3.—LADIES’ OPERA TOILETTES. 


Fig. 3.—Btack Vetver Dress. 
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drochlorie acid, by hanging them, tied in pairs 
by their stems, heads downward on strings 
drawn across the interior of a close wooden box, 
upon the bottom of which are several plates with 
hydrochloric acid, and with two glass windows, 
on opposite sides, through which the progress 
of the coloration may be noticed, so that the 
flowers may be removed as they acquire the de- 
sired tints, and hung in the same manner in 
airy, shady rooms to dry. They should be pre- 
served in a dry, dark place. 











Harper's Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 





&@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Fepruary 14, 1874. 








@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for February 7 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of “ THE 
ParIsIANns” and “ PHINEAS ReDux,” and 
a large variety of other interesting mat- 
ter. 

Another illustrated E1cHT-PaGE Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
for February 14, 1874. 





t@P~ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ House and Street Dresses ; 
Redingotes, Cloaks, Fackets, Over-Skirts, Vests, 
Fichus, Berthas, Fraises, Hoods, Muff, etc. ; Col- 
lars, Cuffs, and Under-Sleeves ; Children’s Pock- 
ets; Lamp-Shades ; Embroidery Patterns, etc., 
etc.; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





HAPPY MEMORIES. 


E have never entirely held with the 
splenetic hero of Locksley Hall, who 
declares that 
“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering hap- 
pier things,” 
for we can not but consider it a circum- 
stance worthy of thankfulness when, pro- 
vided the present is not all we wish, there is 
any thing better to remember in the past. 

Doubtless there is a sting in contrast. 
But is there no glow of warmth in remem- 
brance? NAPOLEON, on his rock of exile, 
restless and ambitious, might suffer in re- 
calling the vanished glories; but NAPOLEON, 
accepting the situation, could enjoy many a 
throb of rapture remembering Austerlitz. It 
is only the CaspaR HavusEers who have no 
happier things to remember; and scarcely 
the most miserable among us, however sharp 
the distress of to-day, would exchange one 
happy memory for the unchanging blank of 
the past of so unfortunate a beinz! 

Suffering, indeed, an uncomfortable pres- 
ent, could any thing render it more uncom- 
fortable than the remembrance of an unhap- 
py past? Is there not such a pang in a dis- 
agreeable recollection that we all hasten to 
put it out of sight as we bury a corpse? 
Othello cries, 

“ Oh, it comes o’er my memory, 

As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 

Boding to all!” 
In the present, be it the worst it may be, 
there is always hope. But the past is dead 
and done with ; there is no hope; it is not to 
be helped. The sorrows we saw others bear- 
ing then we share again, but can not allevi- 
ate now; the sorrows we bore ourselves we 
live through again, and so add a fresh woe 
to those we are now enduring. The unkind 
word, the unkind deed, come back to stab 
us; we remember but can not undo them; 
and the present is all the darker because the 
past has no light to shed upon it. 

But very different is it with us when there 
are pleasant reminiscences to dwell upon. 
The narrow walls of our poverty, perhaps, 
open into the splendor and spaci we 
once enjoyed; we are starving now, but it 
is not as Barmecides that we smack our lips 








over the banquets of years ago; we are 
friendless now, but it warms the cockles of 
our hearts to revivify the confiding friend- 
ships of our youth; our lover is dust, but 
the blood pulses more richly in our veins to 
remember the clasp, the kiss, to which we 
thrilled in the days that are not dead with 
him, the days that can never die till we do. 
In our chill and gloom we stretch our hands 
toward that fire that never goes out, and 
something of that rosy light reaches back- 
ward, like the twilight of a golden day, to 
illuminate our shadows and put farther off 
the impending night. 

It seems to us, then, that not only should 
it be one of the principal concerns of the day 
to provide ourselves with pleasant recollec- 
tions for the future, not as a Sybaritic so 
much as a healthy precaution, but that it is 
an important duty to provide them for those 
whose lives are in our hands; to give chil- 
dren as few melancholy phases to their past 
as possible ; to conceal from them our strug- 
gles, our grievances, our irritations, unless 
we are very sure that the moral strength 
they shall derive from sharing them with us 
will quite counterbalance the discomfort it 
will occasion them when far in the future 
they look back and find the remembrance of 
their youth poisoned by the sadness of their 
knowledge then. Is there domestic trouble 
in the house? It will not help us to throw 
the cloud over the little hearts that may 
come to their own trouble soon enough, that 
love equally on either side, and are only rent 
by the dissension. Is there privation? It 
will not enlarge the purse to let the children 
see the closeness of the pinch too soon. A 
little season of uninterrupted happiness let 
the young things enjoy untouched by our 
beggarly solicitudes ; it is but this short pe- 
riod out of all their years that they can know 
what it is to be as free from care as the lilies 
of the field. Give them a fair start, and keep 
our bitterness to ourselves till they need its 
tonic for their development. 

It is an easy thing after all to give these 
happy memories to children ; such trifles do 
it in the way of outlay. The sacrifice is quite 
within our power even if it consist in wear- 
ing a smiling face when our hearts are sore 
within us, and there are few things in life 
harder to dothan that. Our modern society 
seems to be learning the expediency if not 
the necessity of it, since for one pleasure 
prepared for children in the early generations 
of this country there are scores now; there 
are entertainments, games, books, and peri- 
odicals produced especially for their enjoy- 
ment that simply to hear foretold would 
have made the hair of their great-grandfa- 


' thers’ heads stand on end ; while the general 


celebration of holidays with gifts and gay- 
eties is but another feature in the recognition 
of the need of a happy youth to remember, 

The children all of whose early days were 
held in restraint by sternness and severity, 
whose parents, though they probably loved 
them as much as parents love nowadays, 
never deemed iff wise to invite their confi- 
dence by relaxation of rigid authority, who 
regarded the minister with an awe that bor- 
dered on terror, who were fastened to their 
tasks by the rod, and frightened to bed with 
tales of goblin and witch—such children 
could hardly mature into any thing but a 
sour and morose race of men and women, 
cherishing dark views, and looking on the 
saddest side of all things; and it is under 
such experience that the need of a more 
genial generation has been felt, one whose 
youth shall impart some tinge of rose-color 
to the remainder of its span, teach it that 
the responsibility for the world’s conduct is 
not on its own hands, and educate it to take 
life easily. Youth, to be sure, with its light 
heart and buoyant health, will always con- 
trive certain pleasures, even if it has to 
steal them; but such as those pleasures are, 
they are crude and in the rough compared 
to those that older intelligence and loving 
hands can furnish with affectionate ingenu- 
ity, silent and unseen as the banshee at his 
night’s work. 

For, in the beginning, there is nothing 
like the atmosphere of a peaceful home, as 
we have before implied, to promote a quiet 
temperament—a home unruffled by the ex- 
pression of disappointment, by the display 
of discontents. In such a home a child re- 
joices naturally, without much direct exer- 
tion from any body else, as a flower blooms 
natnrally under blue sky and tossed by gen- 
tle winds—a home where proper wants are 
met without petulance, where unavoidable 
accidents go unpunished ; and it will be seen 
that the acquirement of this quiet temper- 
ament, or the preservation of a lively one 
without aggravation by reason of vexation 
into fretfulness, is a foundation for steady 
and enduring happiness. In such a home, 
furthermore, there will be an absence of 
suppression, and a presence of gentle en- 
couragement, that allows a child without 
forwardness to feel like an integer, a living 
member, and not a mere excrescence upon 
the family—a wise provision, for the first 
lesson that suppression teaches is hypocrisy 





and servility ; and though hypocrisy in gen- 
eral may be, as some one says, the tribute 
that vice pays to virtue, in this case it is the 
tribute that selfishness exacts from helpless- 
ness, and it can not fail in after-years to be 
a pain to the remembrance. In this early 
season every nerve is fresh to carry its sen- 
sation to the young memory, every impres- 
sion is deep and lasting ; color, form, sounds, 
give an ecstasy, be it like the ecstasy of bar- 
barians that is not reduced to language, and 
that they never do again; and associations 
with all external things are made that lend 
their character to subsequent experience— 
for all know what power the scent of a rose, 
a carnation, or a budding lilac-tree has, in 
passing upon an idle breeze, to call up Bcenes 
long since forgotten and objects far away. 
The child, then, from whom wretched and 
unfortunate things are hid has no opportu- 
nity of forming dark associations ; in after- 
life his feelings, when in repose, will always 
be colored by his early well-being; and if 
the evil days come, he can, at least in some 
degree, illuminate them by recalling those 
scenes of which he was a part, and which 
are so bright in the remembering that their 
only clouds are those on which the rainbows 
used to lie. 





THE SINGLE LADY AND 
HER CAT. 


E have always wondered why people 

found any thing either to be remark- 
ed upon or to be laughed at in the friend- 
ship between the otherwise companionless 
woman and her dumb favorites. But the 
laugh is not always all on one side; and 
those single ladies among our readers, each 
of whom has all her life been accustomed to 
a disrespectful association of herself and her 
cat, may smile with some satisfied sensation 
of being in good company if they have heard 
any account of the recent cat-show held at 
the Crystal Palace, in London, and remem- 
ber that the north nave of the palace was 
set aside for this purpose and no other, the 
show occupying two sides of the north tran- 
sept, and that it was the fifth national ex- 
hibition of the same description, and that 
it took place under the direct patronage of 
such notable and worthy personages as her 
Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Dor- 
oTHY NEVILL, and Mr. Darwin, and that 
prizes were offered and paid not only for the 
handsomest specimens, but for the heaviest 
and the best-treated ones, and that the high- 
est ladies of the empire put their pets in 
competition there with those of the butcher 
and grocer and cellar-man and cottager! 

These shows, very sedate and well-con- 
ducted expositions of natural history, have 
become a British institution. The populace 
attend them, the Times and the Standard re- 
port them. The Duchess of Sutherland had 
herself at one of them a famous Scotch wild- 
cat, a beautiful and terrible animal, with its 
fierce eyes; and there were short-haired and 
long-haired and tailless cats, priceless Ango- 
ras, and Maltese, and common tabbies; a 
tortoise-shell that had already taken three 
prizes; the cats entirely white, which, we 
used to be told, when found, would be found 
entirely blind, on the same principle, we 
snppose, as that mince-meat minced too fine 
would be poison; the calico cat, supposed 
to be found only in a single sex; Tippoo Sa- 
hibs, Topsys, Sambos, and Snowdrops with- 
out number; and, in short, more than fifty 
different classes, each class made up of va- 
rious individuals, many of whose gratified 
owners had the pleasure of seeing their own 
and the names of their fortunate pussies in 
conspicuous columns of the London prints, 
with commendatory notice of the successful 
culture of the domestic animals. 

The exhibition in question is spoken of 
as having been an exceedingly pretty sight, 
with all the various colors of the silky coats 
of black and white, and buff and blue, tiger 
and dappled, the circumspect little creatures 
preserving great propriety, after their usual 
habit—these purring demurely, those curled 
up in a nap, and the kittens behaving as 
kittens always should. 

Certainly it is a great triumph to the sin- 
gle lady and her cat when, after all the rid- 
icule of which they have stood in the re- 
ceipt, they are able to assure us that these 
shows are held and these prizes given in 
the interests both of science and humanity. 
The cat, which every body but its one friend 
felt at liberty to knock about and starve, or 
felt it a peculiar merit not to do so, has been 
authoritatively pronounced an article of suf- 
ficient value, in view of its beauty and its 
usefulness, to demand and deserve protec- 
tion ; and science has at the same time lifted 
her voice, and decreed that for her own oc- 
cult purposes the breed of cats is to be im- 
proved to the utmost, whether to make plain 
at what epoch it differentiated itself from 
the Bengal tiger, or may yet differentiate it- 
self into the owl—that “ good-for-nottin fed- 
dered cat,” as the son of Ginger Blue styled 
it—science has not seen fit to declare. 

And so the single lady and her pet can at 





last enjoy theinjgiumph. But why it need- 
ed to be a triumph at all is as mysterious 
as the mysteries of science. Why the good 
woman could not have been permitted to 
make her own free choice out of the animal 
kingdom, and take a cat for her plaything 
without a slur from that portion of the race 
who take a horse or a dog for theirs, is a 
question for metaphysical analysis. 

There are various persons, we know, who 
have a natural antipathy to cats, sneezing 
or experiencing nausea in their neighbor- 
hood ; but the world is full of unreasoning 
antipathies. There are just as many others 
who, in their antipathy to snakes, refuse to 
buy a fish that has lain in the same basket 
with an eel; and we would no more compel 
the one into contact with a cat than the 
other into dining off an eel. But that is no 
reason why Lord Ronald of the ballad should 
not have his “eel bro’,” nor why the one 
who has no antipathy to it shall not enjoy 
the cat undisturbed by insult. There are 
good people in this world who can not drink 
cold water unless it be flavored with salt or 
dashed with something else ; there are those 
to whom shell-fish are a poison; others to 
whom garlic is an abomination. But shall 
the rest of the race be thirsty, forego soft- 
shell crabs and savory stews? In short, be- 
cause these are virtuous, shall those have no 
more cakes and ale ? 

Without ourselves taking any part against 
or in favor of the little animals who now en- 
joy the patronage of the Duchess of Suther- 
land and Mr. DaRWIN, we simply contend 
that the dandy, whose pound terrier or pret- 
ty King Charles snarls at his heels, has no 
right to sneer at the lover of the tabby. 
And we feel that a decent regard for per- 
sonal liberty gives the maiden or the married 
lady a right to her innocent whims and 
pleasures, that outrage no common-sense of 
society, without being molested by any ex- 
pression of contempt. And as for the cat 
herself, it is but fair, since every dog has his 
day, that she should have her chance at de- 
velopment, for turn and turn about is an old 
saw and a wise one. And trivial creature as 
she is, in this her long season of humility, 
she has had a decline and downfall as great 
as that of the Roman empire; for what says 
the rhyme ?— 

“For tho 

And Skcmmnatilh tales iy low _— 
Between the poker and the hod, 
"Twas yesterday a people gave her grace, 


os of the Pyramid and Sphinx, 
wnshrined and worshiped as a god! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MASQUERADE DRESSES. 


EW masquerade costumes are sought after 
for the fancy-dress parties that are so fre- 
quent this winter both for children and grown-up 
folk. Dresses of the era from which the fash- 
ions of the day are copied are those oftenest 
seen on such occasions ; hence the stately Medi- 
cis dress prevails now, to some extent displacing 
the jaunty Watteau and elaborate Marie Antoi- 
nette costumes that were lately in vogue. For 
the Medicis toilette any trained skirt of black 
silk or velvet is used without upper drapery or 
crinoline. The chatelaine waist has a deep 
flounce around its edge, covering the hips; it is 
pointed at the throat, and filled in with a large 
fraise, or else an immense goffered collar, flaring 
outward, and supported by tiny white wires, 
The tight sleeves have a puff around the arm- 
hole, and deep white cuffs matching the collar, 
and turned backward to the elbow. A chate- 
laine of large beads (white wax, jet, amber, or 
silver) is wound twice around the waist, and 
droops pendent on the left. ‘The towering coif- 
fure is arranged in terraces of putis, or else 
combed upward over a cushion, and ornament- 
ed with beads to match the chatelaine. Such a 
dress, with very slight alterations, will serve as 
a Marie Stuart toilette. The Medicean costume 
is usually black, and severely simple, but is ca- 
pable of having rich elaboration in the way of 
embroidery and lace, and is also seen in colors, 
such as a train of dark green velvet with gold- 
colored satin tablier, or else blue or crimson 
train with white satin tablier. 

In contrast to these distinguished costumes is 
the quaint and jaunty Directoire dress, of which 
some features also appear in the dress of to-day. 
A Parisian model of the Directoire, slightly ex- 
aggerated, coquettish, and comical, has a yel- 
low and white striped silk skirt reaching to the 
ankles, and without trimming. Long apron 
over-skirt of solid yellow silk, also untrimmed, 
but draped high on the sides. Double-breasted 
close-fitting basque of dark blue silk, with a re- 
vers collar of cherry satin, and also cherry fa- 
cings showing on the basque skirt; immense 
white pearl buttons, white collar, large white cra- 
vat bow of muslin, and a muslin ruffle around the 
wrists. Puffed powdered hair, with a pink rose 
and a little black velvet toque. Large watch, 
hanging far below the waist, and also burlesque 
chatelaine ornaments of huge proportions. Large 
white fan coarsely painted. Quizzing-glass in 
hand, High Polish boots of buff leather. 

The escort for this Directoire lady is a blonde 
gentleman, with English side whiskers, in a bur- 
lesque tourist costume. The short English 
jacket, with absurdly large revers collar and 
cuffs, is of brown cloth, the trowsers are gray, 
and the Wellington boots, drawn over the trow- 
sers, are also brown. His turban is higher than 
the Shah’s, his Ulster overcoat is strapped to 
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his back like a knapsack, a field-glass of enor- 
mous size is strung over his shoulders, a long 
alpenstock is in one hand, and the inevitable 
guide-book is in the other. 

‘The well-known dress of the Shah appears at 
every ball, not for any special beauty of its own, 
but that it may give some dark-eyed lady an op- 
portunity of accompanying in the pretty Sultana 
dress. ‘This is a petticoat of pale silk (either 
green or blue), with white gauze over-skirt, and 
a princesse bodice and court train of embroid- 
ered cashmere, white or crimson, wrought with 
gold. The waist opens over a vest the color 
of the petticoat, and has page sleeves of white 
gauze. Pearl necklace and coiffure ornaments. 

A new Hungarian, costume is in excellent 
taste and pretty colors, This is a short skirt of 
buff silk, with a border of lavender feathers laid 
on bands of cherry silk. ‘The tablier is hori- 
zontal cherry bands ornamented with gilt chains. 
The Hungarian jaci.et, which is simply a long 
square basque, is cherry silk, with tight coat 
sleeves, and also outer hanging sleeves of yellow 
silk with feather border. Military bands of gilt 
braid across the front of the jacket. Cherry-col- 
ored silk cap with a swan’s-down band around it, 
and hanging gilt tassel. 

A musical pair in French costumes represent 
the bass-viol and mandolin. The gentleman 
wears ‘‘tights” of green striped horizontally 
with clusters of fine black lines representing the 
music staff. In front, covering him from throat 
to knee, is what seems to be a bass-viol, made 
of wood-colored silk, stiffened, and ornamented 
with strings, etc. His cap represents the upper 
part of the instrument, and he carries the bow 
in his hand, and plays upon—himself. The lady 
with him wears a short petticoat of brown and 
black striped velvet, with a lighter wood-colored 
tablier and corsage front, representing a mando- 
lin, or guitar, with strings, frets, and every ac- 
cessory perfect. Her powdered hair has roses 
in it, and she wears a turban trimmed to repre- 
sent the upper part of the instrument. She 
studies the score as she walks beating time with 
the other hand. 

A Huntress dress has , white silk short skirt, 
with appliqué leaves . green silk, and a gold- 
colored horn emb' ered upon it. The over- 
skirt represents .on-skin, with miniature head. 
Bodice of whi’ and crimson, with green leaves 
around the ‘ow neck, and tiny gilt heads of the 
fox and horse among the leafy border. 

Double-six is a new costume for gentlemen. 
The blouse and trowsers are of wood-colored 
cloth. The trowsers have side stripes of black, 
on which are white spots representing checkers. 
The double-breasted front of the blouse is of 
white cloth, with two rows of six large black but- 
tons representing dice; the cuffs are white, with 
double-threes on each sleeve, making double-six 
for the pair. ‘The square hat is made up of dice 
showing different numbers in pairs on each of the 
four sides. Long black gaiters reaching to the 
knee, buttoned with white buttons. 

Emblematic costumes are also much in favor, 
such as a Snow dress for a blonde. ‘This has a 
white satin short skirt, with two borders of swan’s- 
down and rows of silver tinsel fringe, represent- 
ing ice. ‘The over dress is a square low-necked 
polonaise, with swan’s-down border, and embroid- 
ery of black and brown chenille, representing dead 
branches of trees on the midwinter snow. 

A Fire costume for a brunette is a short skirt 
of crimson velvet with yellow satin stripes rep- 
resenting forked tongues of flame. Over-skirt 
of white tulle dotted with red fire-gilt tinsel 
paper. Green velvet low corsage with stripes 
of yellow satin, and a wide girdle of scarlet with 
red tinsel fringe on the hips. Hanging pocket 
of crimson and gilt. Costumers charge $15 for 
the use of such a suit for one evening. 

The Star dress is of sky blue silk dotted with 
silver tinsel. White satin over-skirt, and shoul- 
der drapery of white gauze studded with stars. 
The Four Seasons are often represented by a 
group of friends. For a brunette the Eclipse 
dress, half yellow, half black, is pretty, while 
blondes like an Aurora suit of sky blue and rose- 
color looped with silver, coronet of silver stars, 
and a silver-spangled veil of pink tulle hanging 
behind. Air is a white tulle dress of many 
skirts dotted with silver insects; a silver tulle 
scarf is thrown over the shoulders, and fastened 
by butterflies. 

For children’s fancy-dress parties the pretty 
Watteau and Normandy costumes are in great 
favor. A child’s Polish dress of blue satin, 
with short skirt, polonaise, and hat trimmed 
with swan’s-down and silver-lace, may be ob- 
tained for $7 anevening. An Alsacian peasant’s 
dress is pretty for grave little girls; its principal 
features are the long white apron worn over a 
blouse dress, and the great bow of Alsace on 
the top of the head. Fatima, Sister Anne, and 
Blue-beard make another pretty group; Bo- 
Peep, Shepherdess, and the little Watteau dress- 
es, all pink and blue, are still admired. 

The Venetian dominoes of scarlet and blue 
watered striped silk or satin, with scarlet hoods, 
and sleeves bordered with swan’s-down, cost $25 
for the first evening they are hired from the cos- 
tumer. Light blue, rose, and buff satin dom- 
inoes are preferred this winter to black ones ; 
they cost $20 an evening. White lace trims 
garnet and black silk dominoes. The masks 
most used are of satin of pale colors or black, 
with satin frill instead of lace. They cost $1 
each, 


EVENING DRESSES. 


The new dresses chiefly in demand at this 
season are evening toilettes, and in these each 
week brings its novelties. The latest importa- 
tion from Worth’s, and the most stylish dresses 
of the winter, show the extreme of the prevail- 
ing tendency for narrow clinging skirts, elaborate 
upper drapery, and pigeon-tail demi-trains. For 
instance, there are demi-trained skirts. as long 





as any now worn in the ball-room, that have 
only three breadths in them; this makes the 
upper part of the skirt cling to the figure, but 
additional width is given below by a deep flounce, 
which is seant in front, but is held in great pleats 
in the middle seam behind, and sweeps out to 
form a sharp, narrow, and very effective demi- 
train, such as Bazar readers have observed in 
our late illustrations of artistic costumes. ‘The 
upper skirts of these dresses are long enough 
to be called demi-skirts, but are arranged rather 
to represent drapery than an over-skirt, and in 
many instances they are disposed in loose pleats, 
folds, and puffs, that are sewed to the lower 
skirt to keep them in place, making, after all, 
but one skirt. This is especially pretty for 
Chambéry gauze, tulle, and tarlatan, thin fabrics 
that are not effective when left hanging in plain 
breadths; muslins have sufficient body to stand 
upon their own merits. There is a fancy for 
diagonal arrangements of gauze and tulle ta- 
bliers, with some lengthwise ornament on each 
side, and large puffs behind ; over these skirts 
the garland of flowers is placed diagonally on 
the tablier, and the sash is arranged in Oriental 
style, that is, passed around the form just below 
the hips, usually higher on the right side, and 
knotted on the left with hanging ends. 

Still different from these is Worth’s latest ca- 
price for making double upper skirts, one larger 
than the other, and very quaintly draped. This 
gives three skirts, but they do not appear vo- 
luminous, because the lower skirt, of only three 
breadths, clings to the figure, and the others are 
sewed in form to that. Such a dress is of pale 
Sévres blue silk, trimmed with appliqué lace and 
some very rich fringe. ‘The demi-trained skirt 
has the wide flounce pleated in behind, and the 
three breadths already described. The second 
skirt, very long, and edged with fringe, is draped 
by gathers down the middle of the front, pro- 
ducing the effect of two loose lengthwise puffs, 
is caught up high on the sides, and descends be- 
hind in a sort of jabot, formed by a wide flounce 
of silk arranged in gathered shells, on which an 
appliqué lace flounce is also laid. The third 
and upper skirt is merely a very long and much- 
wrinkled apron tied behind. The corsage is a 
basque merely piped in the edge, with rounded 
surplice neck, in which is a pleating of crépe 
lisse and of lace; the long close sleeves are re- 
lieved by puffs of tulle set in below the elbow, 
with scarfs of silk tied around the arm between 
each puff—a fashion that has superseded the 
Pompadour sleeves with ruffles below the el- 
bow. 


Two rich black dresses are almost too elabo- 
rate for description. The first has a pearl-col- 
ored satin tablier, with basque and court train 
of black moiré striped with satin. The three 
tablier breadths have medallions of black guipure 
set in between rows of embroidery and of ex- 
quisite fringe falling on black lace that glistens 
like diamond-steel beads. A wide flounce with 
broad heading is at the foot. The long court 
train has a graceful sweep; a low pointed cor- 
sage is of black moiré with pearl-colored trim- 
ming. The second dress is of black faille, trimmed 
with pale blue velvet and white point duchesse 
lace. ‘The tablier is formed of three lace flounces, 
separated by clusters of folds of blue velvet and 
of black silk piped with blue; loops of blue vel- 
vet lined with black are under the lace flounces, 
supporting them, and producing a pretty effect 
of color beneath the snowy lace. On each side 
is a curved revers of the silk, trimmed with vel- 
vet and lace, and held back on the train, which 
is not trimmed. High basque, with blue velvet 
looped across the front in vest shape, and the 
vest outlined by a frill of lace. Perpendicuiar 
bands of velvet and lace are down the long 
sleeves to the tulle puffs below the e.bow. Pa- 
risian black for full-dress occasions is black vel- 
vet, with a and flounces of black China 
crape, and abundant garniture of flowers. 

In contrast with these are some refreshingly 
simple toilettes, notably one worn lately at the 
Academy. ‘The dress of creamy white faille, 
without over-skirt or flounces, had a clinging 
demi-train and high close basque fitted perfectly 
to the slender supple figure. A frill of the finest 
point de Venise lace was around the neck and 
wrists; a cluster of purple violets was on the 
corsage and on the coiffure, and a bouquet of the 
natural flower in the hand. The ornaments 
were diamond soltaire ear-rings and brooch. 
Tulle dresses of a single color or in contrasts 
are also much admired. Lace flounces are now 
used upon these thin colored fabrics as effective- 
ly as upon silk. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
ConnELLY; Miss Switzer; and M. Lanovetre. 





PERSONAL. 


THERE are good and gallant officials in the 
West. The Secretary of State of Illinois is good 
and gallant. He has appointed Mrs. E. M. Bot- 
vin Acting State Librarian, and Miss Fanniz 
WaLLace and Miss L. Greson assistants and 
copyists; and they say that the ladies display 
special aptitude for their duties. 

—The youngest member of the United States 
House of Representatives is Jonn R. Lynou, 
who is but twenty-six years old. He wasa slave, 
without education, at Natchez, Mississippi, un- 
til the Union army entered that town. 

—Sir BaRTLE FRERE, Governor of Bombay, 
whose name has been so frequently of late in the 
papers, speaking from experience and observa- 
tion, says that ‘“‘ whatever may be said to the 
contrary, the teaching of Christianity amon 
one hundred and sixty millions of civilized in- 
dustrious Hindoos and Mohammedans in India 
is effecting changes, moral, social, and political, 
which for extent and rapidity of effect are far 
more extraordinary than any thing that we or 
our forefathers have witnessed in modern Eu- 
rope.’ 

Pt r. Joun ANTHONY GALIGNANI, who was 
bnried in Paris a few days since, at the age of 





ye Sa was the eldest son of the founder 
of Galignani’s Me , Which was started in 
1814. e and his brother Wrii1aMm, who sur- 
vives, made admirable use of their large fortunes. 
Conjointly they built a magniticent hospital at 
Corbeil. Mr. Jonn ANTHONY GALIGNANI found- 
ed Galiggnani’s Hospital in Paris for sick and in- 
digent British subjects. Their works of charity 
were very numerous. 

—That disreputable red man, ScaR- FACED 
CHARLEY, chief of the few Modocs left unhung, 
has entered the epistolary field, and in the crisp 
sentences which follow addresses a gentleman 
of Yreka: 

“Qvapan Acency, I.T., 
“Sewnca P. O., Mo., December 15, 1873. 
“ Mr. Srreux, Yreka, California: 

“‘My Frienp,—Me all right here. Nobody kill me 
when I come down on cars. Make me chief. Boavs 
Cuarvey, Steampoat Frank, and SHacknasty Jim 
yg tay 9 give = clothes, —_ noe right. 

country, plenty eat, plenty w t 
tfenhe here Injon. TR body trouble od He at school 
now, my boy. All good heart Injun here. I good new 
home now. My friends way back think I had this 
country? No,I well. Got good new heart. Live with 
what call Shawnee Indion. This Injun all friend. 
After a while every body know me, Tell Franx Riv- 
pu he see this tell it to all Injun. 

“ Your friend, Scar-racep CHARLEY.” 


—Professor PaLmrert, of the Observatory of 
Vesuvius, has made for the Empress of Russia a 
metallic traveling thermometer, which rings a 
little bell whenever a marked change of temper- 
ature occurs. 

—The statue of “Stonewall” Jackson, or- 
dered some time since, is finished, and ready for 
shipment at Nuremberg, Bavaria, but $20,000 still 
remain to be paid for it. That is a good deal 
of money, but a subscription is on foot in the 
Southern States to make up the deficiency. 

—Banking and longevity seem to go hand in 
hand in Boston. Mr. FRANKLIN HAVEN has 
been president of the Merchants’ Bank since 
1837, and heads the list of bank presidents in 
continuous service; Mr. JEREMY Drake has 
been cashier of the Freeman’s Bank since 1836; 
Mr. Bensamin Dopp has been cashier of the At- 
lantic Bank since 1828—nearly forty-six years. 

—GALILEO’s monument, recently erected by 
citizens of Florence at a cost of two thousand 
dollars, consists of a vestibule, the interior of 
which is lined with historic frescoes; beyond 
this is &@ small rectangular hall, at one end of 
which is a statue of GaLILEo, by Costoir. In 
numerous niches are placed certain instruments 
used by GALILEO; these, in addition to the in- 
terest of their association, are of value in show- 
ing the advances made in the form and construc- 
tion of optical and philosophical apparatus since 
the day when GaLILEo watched the swinging 
lamp in the Cathedral of Pisa. 

—Miss MARGARET BELDEN, late of Norwalk, 
Connecticut, bequeathed to St. Paul’s Church, 
Norwalk, $16,000; the Missionary Society of the 
Diocese of Connecticut, $5000; Nashotah Mis- 
sion of Wisconsin, $10,000; trustees of the Aged 
and Infirm Clergy and Widows’ Fund, one-third 
of the residue of the estate; and the Berkeley 
Divinity School at Middletown the remaining 
two-thirds. Both these amounts will be very 
large. 

—In the advance sheets of the Grand Duke 
ALEXIs’s new book giving account of his voy- 
age around the world, he says that ‘‘ American 
manners are a little awkward and angular, but 
decidedly pleasant on account of every body’s 
frankness.”’ He tells a number of curious anec- 
dotes on his experiences with the aborigines. 
In Washington he was told that the Irish servant- 
girls at the residence of M. Catacazy were dy- 
ing to see him. He put on a cap and an old 
traveling coat, and went unheralded down into 
the kitchen among them. He was not recog- 
nized by the Biddies, and chatted with them for 
half an hour. He found out that not one of them 
had an idea of where Russia was situated, and 
one of the girls even asked him if the Czar al- 
ways wore a crown on his head, adding that she 
knew the Queen of England always did. Equal- 
ly amusing is the account of his reception at 

maha, Nebraska, where a member of the Leg- 
islature congratulated him on the success of his 
father in the war with France. Another legis- 
lator of that State wanted to know if it was al- 
ways cold in Russia. 

—GeorGE Peaxosy disliked long letters. On 
one occasion he received an epistle of thirty-six 
foolscap sheets, soliciting a loan to enable the 
writer to obtain possession of some estates. Mr. 
PeaBopy replied: ‘‘ That you should have writ- 
ten such a letter would surprise your friends; 
that I should have read it would indeed surprise 
mine. 

—The Fort Sainte-Marguerite, whither Mar- 
shal Bazarne has been transferred, was con- 
structed under Louis XIII. Among the cele- 
brated prisoners who have been confined there 
are OMER FALON, the Man in the Iron Mask, the 
poet LaGRaNGe CHAUCEL, and a Bishop Broa- 
LIE, who flourished during the reign of Napo- 
LEON I. 

—The head of Hayrnpn is in possession of Dr. 
ROKITANSKI, of Vienna, and is preserved under 
a glass cover. The doctor tenderly points out 
to his visitors a slight deficiency in the bony 
substance of the nasal organ, the seat of disease 
which gave so much pain to the great composer 
during the latter part of his life. 

Signor Mine@HeETTI, the Prime Minister of 
Italy, is an author of considerable celebrity. 
European scholars value his monographs on the 
antiquities of Sicily, and he has now in hand a 
work on Hurope during the Reformation. 

—An amusing “personal” of Dr. CHALMERS 
appears in Sara COLERIDGE’s Letters and Mem- 
oirs: ‘*The substance of what pleases you in 
ABERCROMBIE, I have lately read in CHALMERS’S 

i eatise ; and, oh, when the wordy 
doctor does get hold of an argument, what a 
splutter he makes with it for a dozen of pages! 

e is like a child with a new wax doll. He 
—_— it, kisses it, holds it up to be admired, 
makes its eyes open and shut, puts on it a pink 
gown, ties on a yellow sash, then pretends to 
take it to task, chatters at it, shakes it, and whips 
it; tells it not to be so — of its fine ringlets, 
which can all be cut off in a minute, then takes 
it into favor again, and, at last, to the relief of 
the eye my Lae it to bed.”’ 

—In the Washington correspondence of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal occurs the following 
paragraph, alluding to one of the clever young 
adies who are pervading the capital this win- 
ter: ‘‘Miss Amy CHARLTON is another English 
visitor, who, by her frank, natural manner and 
warm admiration for our city and society, has 
made a permanent and lasting impression. She 





is a splendid type of a strong, healthy, perfectly 
developed woman. Our girls would be rather 
mortified if their hands, feet, or waists were as 
large; but the strength portrayed in these is 
only an indication of the strong, vigorous char- 
acter and warm heart that goes out to all who 
are congenial. I don’t believe that Miss Amy 
CHARLTON will ever be troubled with nervous- 
ness and hysterics. Then, too, she knows so 
much more than our girls. She speaks five lan- 

uages, she talks about authors and their works, 

esides a great deal of general information about 
all the world.” 

—Of Mr. Cusntne a member of the class of 
1823 writes as follows: “‘ Fifty years ago CALEB 
CusHING was a tutor in Harvard College, and 
took his turn with other tutors in praying at 
morning and evening prayers in University chap- 
el. His prayers were short, on which account 
they were liked by the students.” 

—The executors of the late CHARLES DicKENS 
have, with the sanction of the dean and chapter, 
erected a mural tablet in Rochester Cathedral to 
the memory of the deceased novelist. The tab- 
let is of brass, mounted on black polished mar- 
ble. The inscription states it to have been 
erected to connect the memory of DIcKENs with 
the scenes in which his earliest and his latest 
years were passed, and with the associations of 
Rochester Cathedral and its neighborhood which 
extended over all his life. 

—Mrs. BLANCHE MURPHY occupies a quarter 
of a column of the Baltimore Gazette in gently 
rebuking the people of Clarke, Frederick, and 
Loudon counties, Virginia, for talking and writ- 
ing of her and her husband in an impertinent 
way. Mrs. MurpHy is the daughter of the Earl 
of Gainsborough, one of England’s proudest 
peers, and her clandestine marriage four years 
ago with her music-teecher, Mr. MURPHY, cre- 
ated the usual nine — wonder among the 
upper ten of Britain. Mr. Murpny is a good 
musician, an exceptionally good organist, and a 
good citizen. He went to buy land in Virginia. 
His wife, Lady BLancug, likes life in the coun- 
try better than life in New York or in cities. 
Moreover, having some talent and facility with 
the pen, she prefers remuneration from that 
source, because, to use her own words, “such 
an occupation is more congenial to me than the 
agonies of pickling and preserving, and scoiding 
the servants.”” Evidently Lady BLANcHE has 
talent as well as self-reliance, and those Virgin- 
ians had better leave her to the quiet which she 
covets. 

—The late Bishop of Lichfield was not more 
noted for piety than for readiness at repartee. 
He was once traveling in a railway carriage, 
when a blustering man exclaimed, ‘‘I should 
like to meet that Bishop of Lichtield; I'd put 
a question to him that would puzzle him.” 
“*Very well,’”’ said a voice out of another cor- 
ner, ‘‘now is your time, for I am the bishop.” 
The man was rather startled, but presently re- 
covered, and said, ‘‘ Well, my lord, can you tell 
me the way to heaven?’ ‘ Nothing easier,’’ 
answered the bishop: ‘you have only to turn 
to the right, and go straightforward.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Scans, in asermon which he 
preached at the Scotch National Church in Lon- 
don recently, related an instance of the interest 
manifested by Queen Victoria in the sermons 
which are preached before her. Some time since 
he delivered a discourse before the Queen upon 
the cognizance of the departed dead of what 
transpires in the world. The sermon being over, 
her Majesty came up and thanked him for the 
discourse, remarking that from it she had re- 
ceived great consolation, and concluded by re- 
minding him of a te> t from which he had preach- 
ed before her some’ ‘ars previously. 

—It is not often that clergymen are called 
upon to warn the im -enitent upon the fire that 
never quencheth, anc at the same time upon the 
fire that insurance m: aso much deprecate. Yet 
the Rev. ScovILLEg, son-in-law of the Rev. Henry 
WarD BEECHER, is experienced and expert in 
both those respects. After accepting his pas- 
toral call he was called to Rescue Hook and 
Ladder Company, of Norwich, New You‘, in 
1864, was made foreman of the same society last 
year, and has now, by special ordainment of the 
civil authorities, been elected Chief Engineer of 
the Norwich Fire Department, and avowed his 
readiness, by daylight and in the night-season, 
to pace with the machine. We understand that 
Rescue Hook and Ladder is composed mainly of 
Congregationalists ; the engine and hose will be 
manned by Baptists. 

—Mr. Proctor, the astronomer, says, in refer- 
ence to the growth and decay of mind, that 
“probably the best means of testing the devel- 
opment of one’s own mind consists in compar- 
ing the estimate formed, at different times, of 
the value of some standard work. Of course 
different classes of writing should be employed 
to test different faculties of the mind. A good 
general test may be found in SHAKSPEARE’S 
plays, and perhaps still better in SHaksPEARE’S 
sonnets. As the mind grows, its power of ap- 
preciating SHAKSPEARE increases; and the great 
advantage of this particular test is that the mind 
can not overgrow it. It is like the standard b 
which the sergeant measures recruits, whic 
will measure men of all heights, not failing even 
when giants are brought to be measured by it.’ 

—The following is reproduced in the interests 
of literature: A gentleman named Tucker find- 
ing in the library catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum, under the head of *‘ Histories,” a work by 
his namesake, asked one of the attendants to 
bring it. The official went to look for it, and 
was for two hours away, and on his return hand- 
ed to Mr. TuCKER a very thin volume, entitled 
The History ¢ Little Tom Tucker. The larger and 
later TUCKmR was so “‘ tuckered out’’ by waiting 
that he has not since visited the B. M. 

—Samvet Hopkins was the first person who 
ever received a patent from the United States 
government. It was granted July 30, 1790, and 
was for the manufacture of pot and pear! ashes, 
The third was to Oxrver Evans, of Philadel- 
phia, so famous for his inventions in high- 

ressure engines, of whose invention President 

EFFERSON remarked that “it was too valuable 
to be covered by a patent, and there should be 
no patent for a thing no one could afford to do 
without after it was known.’’ This was said in 
December of that year. For many years after- 
ward the Patent-office was but a clerkship in 
the State Department. 

—Mrs. Coit makes it a point, rain or shine, to 
take a walk through her pistol factory twice a 
week. The promenade is healthful and consol- 
atory, especially when peoples are at logger- 
heads and want weapons. 
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Evening and Opera Coiffures, Figs. 1~7. 

Fig. 1.—Co1rrure or Brack Tote, Gros Gran, AND Lace. 
wreath-shaped ruche, which is arranged on a double strip of tulle, and consists of box-pleated black 
lace two inches wide and black silk tulle which has first been ornamented on the outer edge with 
black satin beads, and is sewed on through the middle of the lace ruche in curves, 
finished by a rosette arranged on a round tulle foundation ; the rosette consists of silk tulle ruches 
and black gros grain cut on the bias, the ends of which are tied in a knot. 

Fig. 2.—Cor1rrcre or Bive Reps Reson. 


The pointed foundation of this coiffure, consisting 
of stiff lace and wire, is trimmed with loops of blue reps ribbon two inches and a half wide; the 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


This coiffure is formed of a 


The ruche is 





age of nine or eight, 


seam made by setting on these loops is covered with a wound strip of sim- 


ilar ribbon, which is continued on the right side in the shape of a half 
The coiffure is ornamented on the right side with white rose- 
buds and a bow of blue reps ribbon, the knot of which is held by a steel 


wreath. 


buckle. 


Fig. 3.—Corrrore or Pink Reps Rippon. 
is arranged in the shape of a rosette of loops and ends of pink reps ribbon 
two inches and a half wide on a round foundation of tulle and wire, from 
which extend two ends of wire, wound together in the middle of the back 
and covered with similar ribbon; the latter is arranged in a bow, the knot 
of which is covered with a round buckle of black beads. 
finished with a loop and two ends eleven inches and a quarter and four- 


teen inches and a half long. 


Fig. 4.—Corrrvure or Cuerry Reps Rreson. 
fure is arranged in the shape of a rosette of loops and ends of cherry reps 
ribbon two inches and a half wide on a round tulle foundation; the ribbon 
is continued on the 
fastened 
on narrow wire, and 
forms a small rosette 
with ends of various 
A bead ai- 
grette ornaments the 


right side, 


lengths. 


large rosette. 


Fig. 5.—Corrrure 
or Brack TULLE, 
Lace, Rippon, anv 
This coif- 
fure is arranged on a 
three - cornered foun- 
dation of black tulle, 
and consists of black 
of blue 
faille ribbon two inch- 
es wide, and a vine 
of green ivy leaves, to 
which are joined loops 
of black tulle trimmed 
with lace, which are 
continued as scarfs on 
blue reps ribbon laid 
crosswise, On the 
right side of the coif- 
of 


FLOWERS. 


lace, loops 


fure is a bunch 
roses, 

Fig. 6.—Corr- 
FURE OF WHITE 
Tutte, Lace, 
AND Rippon, 
This coiffure con- 
sists of a band of 
stiff lace, which 
is covered with red 
velvet, and orna- 
mented with a bead 
garland. On the 
ends of this band 
fasten a band of 
stiff lace and wire, 
on which is ar- 
ranged a tulle foun- 
dation surrounded 
with lace. Besides 
this, the coiffure is 
ornamented with 
black reps ribbon 
and with a bow of 
red velvet ribbon, 
as shown by the il- 
lus‘.ration. 

Fig. 7. —Corr- 
FURE OF BLack 
Lace, Rers Ris- 
BON, AND Roses. 
This coiffure is ar- 
ranged on a long 
pointed foundation 
of stiff lace. The 
outer edge of this 
foundation is bor- 
dered with box- 
pleated black lace 
two inches wide, 
loops of black reps 
ribbon, and a gar- 
land of black ivy 
leaves. This ar- 
rangement extends 
in a wreath, and is 


finished in the middle of the back with a loop of similar ribbon and 
two ends eleven inches and a quarter and fourteen inches and a half 
On the right side is a bunch of rose-buds. 


long. 


line rules of phrenology. 
voyance is beyond dispute. 


or as ** happy hits.” 


Any one wishing to rival the gypsies in the successful study of 
character has only to master the art of palmistry. 

































































Fig. 5.—Comrure or Brack TULuE, 
Lace, Rispoy, anp FLOWERs. 





* PALMISTRY. 


Ww do gypsies so often ‘‘ tell truly ?” How are they enabled to 
reveal the past in such a surprisingly correct manner? Why 
are their prophecies so often fulfilled? ‘These questions are fre- 
quently asked, and among the many solutions that are offered is the 
following: Because they are guided in the study of character by laws 
which are strictly laid down, laws which are as certain and as clear 
as any of the maxims of physiognomy (to which we all attach more 
or less faith)—truer and more significant than any except the out- 
That gypsies show an extraordinary clair- 

Their successes are too numerous and 
too well authenticated to be always explained away as coincidences 


The front of this coiffure 


The coiffure is 


The front of this coif- 


M. Desbarrolles 




















Fig. 1.—Co1rrure or Brack TuLie, Gros 
Gray, AND Lace. 


Fig. 7.—Co1rrure oF Brack Lace, Reps 
Reson, AND Roses. 


Fics. 1-7.—EVENING AND OPERA 
COIFFURES, 


has collected and sifted their traditional lore and written records, and 


all the other materials he could find bearing upon his subject, and he has embodied the chief part 
of the result of his researches in a book called the Mysteries of the Hand. 
years ago, and has attracted much attention among the general reading public in France, and it is 


said to have made some little way also with the scientific people. 
out in the first eight years of its existence. 


The principal lines of the palm are, the line of life, which runs round the base of the thumb; 
the line of the head, which begins beside the line of life, between the thumb and the first finger, 
and crosses the middle of the palm; and the line of the heart, which goes from one side of the 


It was published eleven 
Venus. 
Eight editions of the book came 


sickness passed, if it be in years gone by. 
is divided into portions that represent different ages. 
the base of the third finger toward the second joint of the thumb, and the point at which it inter- 
sects the line of life will mark the age of ten. If the breakage occurs in a grown person's hand at 
that point, it shows that that person was ill, or met with an accident, when ten years old. 
fault in the line is a little before the point which marks ten years old, then the illness came at the 
A line parallel to this 
one, starting from between the third and last finger, will touch the line of life at the point called 
Another parallel line, starting from the middle of the base of the 
The next line goes from the outer edge of 

‘The line to find fifty starts from a little 
No dot or cross belonging to a by-gone time 
warns or menaces, but such signs would do so if seen in prospect. 





third finger is Apollo, and belongs to the arts. 
tioned, it promises a scientific turn of mind, resourcefulness, and diplomacy—tact. 
There are two mounts opposite the thumb. 
imagination, an inclination to gentle reverie, and harmony in music (Venus gives love of melody) ; 
and Mars, immediately above the mount of the Moon. 
the centre of the hand. The mount stands for active courage, or, if too strongly developed, for 
pugnacity; and the hollow, if not too deep, indicates passive courage—patience, endurance. If 
all the lines are very bright, it denotes a hot-tempered person ; if of a deep red, a violent disposi- 
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and so on, according to the distance from the point. 


twenty. 
little finger, takes you to thirty, 

the same finger, and gives forty. 
above the line of the heart. 


by forewarning, fore-arms. 


hand to the other at the base of the fingers. An unbroken and well-defined line of life signifies 
good health. A breakage in the line reveals impending sickness, if it be in years to come, or 
The date can be easily ascertained, as the line of life 
Thus: a line is drawn from the middle of 


If the 


Palmistry, 


‘There are indications elsewhere showing what 


kind of danger to apprehend, and M. Desbarrolles is fond of repeating the old 


saying, ‘‘ Homo sapiens dominabitur astris.” 


A long and well-defined line of the head promises intellectual power, If 
the line be so long as to go to the edge of the hand, it indicates too much 


calculation—meanness. 


It should start from the side of the line of life, be- 


tween the first finger and the thumb, and cross the palm nearly horizontally, 


losing itself below the third finger, or thereabouts. 


If the line ends under 


the second finger—that is to say, about the centre of the palm—it denotes 


stupidity. 













Fig. 6.—Corrrure or Wuite ToLie, Lace, 
AND RIiBgon. 


of the quality. 


fourth, or little finger. 


If the line be formed of a series of small lines, like a chain, in- 
stead of one 
mark, it is a sign of 
want of concentration 
of the ideas, 
line of the head means 
indecision. 
downward at the wrist, 
it 
that takes a too imag- 
inative view of things. 
If it be bifurcated at 
the end, half growing 
downward, and half 
continuing in the same 
direction as the major 
part of the line, it de- 
notes deceit—double- 
dealing. 
supplies a great many 
other indications, but 
we will now pass on to 
the line of the heart. 
If this line be well 
marked, and if it go 
from the edge of the 
hand below the little 
finger, across the roots 
of the fingers to the 
base of the first finger, 
it promises an atftec- 
tionate disposition and 
a 
Many mental quali- 
ties are promised us 
by a good line of the 


clear 


A pale 
If it turn 


indicates a mind 


This line 


good memory.— 


heart: it does not 
merely supply indi- 
cations regarding 
the affections. ‘The 
poetical, or the ar- 
tistic, or the imag- 
inative may be in- 
ferred as a part of 
the character fore- 
shadowed by a well- 
defined, well-colored 
line of the heart. 
A good line of the 
heart also augurs 
well for the happi- 
ness of its possess- 
or; the gypsies say it 
is a ‘‘ good omen.” 
If this line sends 
down short lines to- 


ward the line of the , 


head, it may be 
taken to signify that 
the love of the per- 
son will only be giv- 
en to those who 
have already earned 
that person’s respect 
—that affection will 
wait upon esteem. 
If, on the 
contrary, the 
small lines go 
upward,  to- 
ward the fin- 
gers, then the 
likings will be 
impulsive and 
instinctive. A 


line of the heart with a great many breakages foretells inconstancy. 
It is well to remember that a single sign ought not to make us come to 
a conclusion about any quality or any trait of character. 
many indications ought to coincide before we come to a decision. 
A number of different and even contradictory signs have to be weighed 
and studied, and a balance arrived at after giving a proper attention to 
each. The two hands rarely correspond in every particular. 
two the left hand is the most important, but due consideration should 
be given to each, after both have been thoroughly examined. 
pale and wide, announce the absence of the quality attributed to the 
particular line, or else the presence of the defect which is the opposite 


A great 


Of the 


Lines, if 


Each finger, and the mount at the base of it, is named from a planet. 
In the normal hand the second finger is the longest, the third the next 
longest, the first nearly as long as the third, and much longer than the 
Jupiter is the first finger. 


If it be long and not 


ill-shapen, and if the mount at its base be well developed, it indicates 


a noble and lofty character, and a religious-minded person. 
If too prominent, it announces melancholy, or 


ond finger is Saturn. 


The sec- 


misanthropy, or downright cruelty, according to the type of hand; but 
if the finger be within due proportions, this sadness may take the form 
of pity for others, or it may mean merely a becoming gravity. ‘The 


The fourth finger is Mercury. 


If well propor- 
The thumb is 


That nearest the wrist is the Moon, giving 


Mars is also represented by a hollow in 
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tion; and if very pale, a cold, selfish character. 
A soft, fat hand belongs almost invariably to an 
indolent person, and a hard, firm hand promises 
an active, energetic, persevering disposition. 





Tidy of Netting and Embroidered 
Linen Insertion. 


Tuts tidy is composed of netting and embroid- 
ered linen insertion, which are set together. ‘The 
first is worked with Estremadura cotton, No. 60, 
in straight netting, and darned in point de toile 
with glazed cotton or cotton twist, as shown by 
the illustration. The embroidery of the linen 
insertion, of which Figs. 28 and 29, Supplement 
to Harper's Bazar, Vol. VII., No. 6, give the 
designs in full size, is worked in half-polka stitch 
with red cotton. ‘The separate parts are joined 
with red cotton in button-hole stitch. After fin- 
ishing the tidy, knot white cotton fringe into the 
outer edge, or border the tidy with netted edging. 
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eighteenth centuries, the effect was infallible. 
The waters were reputed almost miraculous in 
their healing powers, and sustained this reputa- 
tion for a century and a half, and then, without 
any fault on their part, their votaries began to 
fall off, and by degrees the Queen of the West 
was deserted, like many another sovereign who 
had done nothing to forfeit the faithful allegiance 
of her subjects. ‘This tyranny of fashion is a 
great phenomenon in human nature. But is 
there any more incomprehensible manifestation 
of it than that presented by the Bath Pump-room ? 

I for one have never met withit. Perhaps you 
would like to hear how this famous spring was 
first discovered. ‘Tradition informs us that one 
of the old Saxon kings had a son who was a leper. 
The unhappy youth was driven forth into the 
hills of Somersetshire to tend swine. He was 
not long in contact with the swine when the en- 
tire herd became tainted with the terrible dis- 
ease, and wandered about the hills in a common 
disgrace, until one day a fine sow strayed away 
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favor for more centuries than I dare affirm. 
English kings and queens went there, and bathed 
and drank in company with courtiers and com- 
mon mortals; but it was Queen Catherine of 
Braganza (Charles the Second’s wife) who first 
provided proper accommodation for bathers and 
drinkers. Queen Anne’s name is particularly 
associated with Bath, and her visits there made 
it so popular that many had to sleep on the floors 
of the lodging-houses for want of beds. Still 
the bathing arrangements of the place left even 
at this period much to be desired as regarded 
both comfort and propriety ; the visitors congre- 
gated promiscuously in one vast cistern, and in 
a costume rather too primitive for the conven- 
Things improved by 
degrees, and by the time that fickle fashion was 
tired of her long patronage of the Bath waters, 
the baths had become the most perfect of their 
kind in Europe. ‘They are at the present day 
the very ideal of baths—large and airy, with a 
comfortable sitting-room attached to each, in 





ment to strangers who are hesitating where to 
pass the winter in these islands. It is consider 
ably cheaper than London or Brighton, and has 
attractions of its own quite great enough to com- 
pensate for the special ones of those now more 
popular centres. ‘The markets of Bath retain 
their superiority, as when, nearly a century ago, 
it was said by a Bathite, ‘‘ Our mutton is cele- 
brated, and that which is fed upon our downs 
hasa flavor beyond comparison. Our butter can 
not be exceeded, and we have fish in great plen- 
ty, and as fresh and good as the greatest epicure 
can desire ; so that if good provisions can be call- 
ed an addition to the pleasures of any place, Bath 
will yield to none on this point.” 

Now, as in those days of its splendor, the med- 
ical men of Bath are celebrated. The salubrity 
of the climate and the beauty and conveniences 
of the city, more than the beneficial effect of the 
waters, draw great numbers of delicate persons 
to the place, and account perhaps for the tenac- 
ity of the medical profession in choosing it as a 
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Tipy or Nettrxe AND Emprorperep Linen Insertioy.—[For design see last Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 28 aud 29.] ~ 


THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


G IBBON has written the history of the de- 
J cline of a great empire. What an inter- 
esting and puzzling book might be compiled out 
of the rise and fall of cities, and among them 
none would furnish a more curious chapter than 
the city of Bath. Bath was once the centre of 
intellectual and social life in England, the glass 
of fashion, called by universal consent the Queen 
of the West. Its waters were the panacea for 
every species of bodily ailment, and its atmos- 
phere was popularly believed to possess some 
mysterious remedy ‘‘for a mind diseased.” 
Overworked literary men, worn-out actors, heart- 
broken maidens, elderly ladies afflicted with the 
** vapors,” were sent to Bath as to the fountain 
of physical and moral health. And if we are to 
believe the chronicles of the seventeenth and 





from her family, and was, after some time, found 
wallowing in a muddy pool, from which she sent 
forth grunts of unwonted satisfaction. On issu- 
ing from the bath, behold! she was cleansed 
of her leprosy. The prince, seeing this wonder, 
plunged in, with the rest of the porcine lepers 
after him, and they too came out clean. The 
prince then went back to court, and resumed his 
place as heir-apparent. On coming to the throne 
he was determined that his subjects should all be 
healed as he had been, so he built a palace at 
Bath, and a city round it, and the rank and fash- 
ion of those times flocked there and took up 
their abode in the valley of the Avon. If you 
are skeptically inclined, and feel any doubt as to 
the authenticity of this legend, I advise you not 
to express those doubts within hearing of the 
city of Bath. 

Well, the fame of the curative waters being 
thus established, they kept their hold on public 





which there is the luxury of a fire in cold or 
even chilly weather, with unlimited supply of 
hot flannels and linen to circulate the blood. 
The efficacy of the hot waters of Bath has never 
been contested, and to the comparatively few 
who have recourse to them in preference to those 
of Wiesbaden, Carlsbad, ete., they prove that, 
whatever fashion may say to the contrary, they 
are as curative asever. Skin diseases and nerv- 
ous maladies, gout and rheumatism, are its spe- 
cial preys, and if any of my American friends 
are hesitating as to whether they shall sacrifice 
the home comforts and friendly faces of England 
for the sake of the hygienic advantages of some 
dingy, uncomfortable German spa, I would advise 
them to try Bath first. It is not, as formerly, 
the gayest of the gay, but it is pre-eminently the 
healthiest of the healthy and the nicest of the 
nice, The climate is abnormally mild for En- 
gland, and the town itself offers every induce- 


centre of action for some of its most eminent 
members. ‘There are more healthy old people to 
be met walking about the streets thare than in 
any other city in England. It is a favorite resort 
of old maids, and consequently is a great place 
for card-playing, and, I am afraid, gossip. But 
then old maids must live somewhere, and those 
who do not care for card-playing and gossip can 
keep out of their way. 

The one drawback which Bath has for invaiids 
is its hilliness. This should be borne in mind by 
persons asthmatically affected, or suffering from 
heart-disease. The warmth of the climate, too, 
is slightly relaxing, and does not suit those who 
want bracing air. Bath is exceedingly easy of 
access to London by express trains on the Great 
Western Railway. 

I can not leave this slight notice of the Queen 
of the West without saying a word of the numer- 
ous literary and historical names connected with 
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it. Bath is redolent of such memories. It wasa 
favorite resort of distinguished actors in the early 

art of this century, and you are yet shown the 
ones where Mrs. Siddons, Miss O'Neill, the 
Kembles, and Charles Young lodged, and the 

lace in the Pump-room where they held their 
Fittle courts. One of these kings of the stage 
declared Bath was the easiest place in the world 
to live in, but another amended this eulogy on 
his death-bed, and said it was the easiest place 
in the world to die in, The quiet and the purity 
of the air are in themselves a delightful solace to 
sufferers. Statesmen were just as fond of it as 
actors, The two Pitts ran down at every leisure 
moment to recruit themselves in its busy idleness 
and fine climate. Wilberforce used to say it was 
no good for any body but idlers to go there, that 
the temptations to social enjoyment were too 
many for the most industrious of human beings. 
‘*If it’s an easy place to live and die in,” he 
writes, ‘it certainly is a very hard place to work 
in. People only should come here to amuse 
themselves.” Yet many went there to do some- 
thing more than this, and have left evidence that 
they succeeded. Fielding, Johnson, Warburton, 
Pope, and scores of their literary friends, went 
to Bath to escape from the allurements of Lon- 
don, and write undisturbed in the city of pleas- 
ure. Goldsmith is said to have written part of 
the Vicar of Wakefield there; and Miss Austen 
resided there for many years, and wrote most of 
her novels there. It is a significant fact that 
she received £10 from a Bath publisher for North- 
anger Abbey, and that he was so frightened by 
the ill success of her former ones that he repent- 
ed his bargain, and locked up the MS. for six 
years, when her growing reputation induced him 
to venture on the publication. Miss Burney 
lived at Bath, and composed Eveline, and wrote 
gushing letters to her friends from her house in 
Gray Street. Then who has not heard of Beau 
Nash, the King of Bath, who gambled away his 
small patrimony, and took to living by his wits, 
and was elected to this despotic sovereignty, and 
held it for more than twenty years, ruling the 
bathers and the gamblers with a rod of iron, and 
making himself obeyed by the heterogeneous mul- 
titude of the Pump-room as meekly as ever serfs 
obeyed a Russian Czar? The very stones of Bath 
are eloquent with stories of King Nash: how he 
kept wild young dakes in order, and even laid 
down the law to duchesses who were exceeding 
the rules of prudence at the gambling-table, and 
how he pitched a husband over the rails of the 
bath-room for paying a compliment to his wife 
when she was bathing, and how every body from 
the dukes to the tradesmen bowed down before 
the tyrant, 

The city is just as pleasant a residence now as 
then, and it is a wonder that Americans, who 
find out most things, have not found this out. 
It is easy enough to avoid the hills, though it is 
certain that the houses on the hill-sides are by 
far the most agreeable and the most frequented. 
They rise in successive ranges, commanding a 
glorious view, but they are a long way off from 
the shops and the central stir of the town, which 
casual visitors as a rule object to; they prefer 
being within easy reach of shops, theatres, etc., 
and don’t find a view compensation enough for 
being perched at the top of a hill away from the 
bustling life. There is a first-rate hotel opposite 
the Pump-room, and communicating with the 
best baths of the city. Comet. 








Ladies’ Evening Dresses, Figs. 1-9. 
See illustration on double page. 

Fig. 1.—Litac Tarreta Dress. This dress 
is trimmed with bows of the material and puffs 
of white tulle. White asters in the hair, 

Fig. 2.—Wuite Tartatan Dress. The 
trimming of this dress consists of puffs and kilt- 
pleated ruffles of the material, pale pink satin 
folds, and sprays of wild roses. Similar roses 
in the hair. 

Fig. 3.— Bronze Brown Satin Dress. 
The skirt is trimmed in the back with flounces 
of the material. The remainder of the trim- 
ming consists of kilt-pleated ruffles, folds, and 
bows of pale yellow satin. ‘The peasant waisi is 
completed by a chemise Russe of white tulle. 
Black lace shawl, A string of pearls and yel- 
low flowers in the hair. 

Fig. 4.—Pate Pivx Fartire Dress. This 
dress is trimmed with fringe of the same shade, 
and with folds and bows of faille in a darker 
shade. The square-necked basque-waist is com- 

leted by a chemise Russe of white Swiss mus- 
fin. On the side is a rose. 

Fig. 5.—Wuite Six Gauze Dress, Trim- 
ming of ruffles and puffs of the material, white 
lace, and light blue gros grain folds and bows. 
Forget-me-nots in the hair. 

Fig. 6.—Sea Green Povutt pe Sore anp 
Wurre Ispta Musiis Dress. The under 
dress is made of sea green poult de soie, and 
trimmed with rolls and bows of the material. 
Over dress of white India muslin, trimmed with 
rolls of green poult de soie, kilt-pleated Swiss 
muslin ruffles, and white roses. Similar roses 
in the hair. 

Fig. 7.—Prxx Gros Gratn anv Sirk Gauze 
Dress. Under dress of pink gros grain, and 
over dress of silk gauze of the same color, 
trimmed with pink gros grain folds and white 
lace. A sash of pink gros grain ribbon on the 
side. Strings of pearls and an aigrette of pink 
ostrich and heron feathers in the hair. 

Fig. 8. — Wutre anp Cuerry Povutt ve 
Sore anp Lace Daess. The skirt of this dress 
is made of white poult de soie, trimmed with 
lace flounces. The over-skirt and waist are of 
cherry-colored lt de soie, the former trimmed 
with bows and knotted silk fringe, and the latter 
with a puff of the material. In the hair is a 
garland of brownish leaves, with cherry-colored 
velvet flowers. 
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Fig. 9.—VioLet Gros Grain Dress. This 
dress is trimmed with kilt-pleated ruffles of the 
material and with a scarf of violet crépe de 
Chine. Wreath of violets in the hair. 





THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 
A Sale of City Dife. 


By FREDERICK TALBOT, 


Avrsor or “Tue Wiextve Hazarp,” “Jack Puan’s 
Lxeeaoy,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, 


Tue Reverend John Jones, left once more to 
silence and solitude, began to feel languor and 
somnolence creeping over him, with a sense of 
hopelessness and indifference to whatever might 
betide. His head ached, his brow burned, his 
throat was parched ; he was altogether ill and 
miserable, ‘True that his situation was not so 
deplorable as it had been before his enemy had 
visited him. He had no longer any fear of per- 
sonal violence. He was well provided with food 
and drink. He had a paillasse and some blank- 
ets to repose upon. The vault in which he was 
confined was dry and cool. Young Hulse, with 
strange thoughtfulness, had even brought him a 
newspaper to , a8 well as a supply of candles. 
It was in John’s nature to take an easy, hopeful 
view of matters, and accommodate himself to cir- 
cumstances, and this disposition re-asserted itself 
after the first moment of depression. He ad- 
justed his candle carefully, laid himself down 
on his mattress with a bumper of sherry-and- 
water by his side, and composed himself com- 
fortably to read himself to sleep. 

The newspaper contained an account of his 
own mysterious disappearance, ‘That amused 
and interested him. He felt rather flattered 
that he was the subject of such interest and spec- 
ulation. But he was very weary and tired, and 
presently fell fast asleep. When he awoke he 
felt rested and refreshed. His head was better, 
and he was altogether stronger and more capable. 
He had no means of telling the time or reckon- 
ing the hours of his captivity, but it was not so 
completely dark as it had been. There was 
some communication with the outward air, prob- 
ably through the vaulted roof, and a faint glim- 
mer of daylight somehow filtered through. 

With renewed strength, however, came a strong 
desire for liberty and impatience of his captivity 
—a longing for his own comfortable room, his 
bath and toilette requisites—a feeling of dirt and 
grousiness. 

To dissipate these thoughts, the curate of St. 
Saveall’s took up the candle and began to ex- 
plore his cavern. It was not without some an- 
tiquarian interest. Round pilasters with rudely 
sculptured capitals supported ribs of stone that 
formed a plain barrel vaulting overhead. It 
had been a chapel once upon a time, perhaps. 
There were even traces, he thought, of an altar- 
stone at the farther end of the crypt, which had 
been broken away; the remains of a rude pisci- 
na—a hollow basin for the rinsings of the sacred 
vessels—was on the right-hand wall. Perhaps 
there might be an almonry or cupboard for the 
reception of the altar plate on the other side? 
At first sight it seemed as though there were 
nothing of the kind, but, looking closely, John 
perceived that there was a slight depression in 
the wall where such a thing was likely to be 
found, and tapping this with his fingers, it gave 
back a ringing sound. There was an iron plate 
here evidently, and some reteptacle behind, but 
he could see no means of opening it. There was 
no knob or depression of which he could take 
advantage; the plate of iron was firm, and al- 
most flush with the wall. As he stooped down 
with the candle in his hand to examine the low- 
er courses of the masonry, he struck his foot 
against something that jingled, and behold! it 
was a bunch of keys, rusted all over—modern 
keys of a common pattern, all but one, which 
was long, with a narrow barrel and curiously 
shaped wards. 

Was there any key-hole to this iron plate? 
There was none apparent, but careful research 
revealed one that closed with a spring. ‘The 
long key evidently had once fitted this hole, but 
now it was rusted so much that it could not be 
inserted. John took up some gravel from the 
floor and polished the key carefully ; with a pin 
he cleared the barrel from accumulated dust. 
After a while he succeeded in getting the key 
into the lock. With an effort he opened the 
lock, and the door swung forward. ‘This secret 
repository was in truth a neat little iron safe that 
had been fitted in the recess—a safe with draw- 
ers and another small locked iron door within it. 

John eagerly opened the drawers. They were 
all empty. Then he found on the bunch of keys 
the one that fitted the little door, and he opened 
it. There was a bundle of papers within, and 
an old battered volume in a limp leathern cover. 
Altogether this was interesting, and John, after 
satisfying himself that there was nothing else 
contained in the safe, took back his prize to his 
couch and proceeded to examine it. 

The papers seemed to be a list of securities, 
of which he could make nothing. ‘The old leath- 
er-covered volume contained nothing of interest. 
It seemed to be a sort of day-book, or the rough 
record of transactions of a financial sort. There 
were jottings here and there that might have 
thrown some light upon the identity of the for- 
mer owner ; but all doubt as to this was removed 
by the title-page, which bore the inscription, 
** Gilbert Paston, his book,” and the rude dog- 
gerel, ‘‘ Gilbert is my name, England is my na- 
tion, New Romney is my dwelling-place, And 
Christ is my salvation!’ It had been an old 








school ciphering-book, no doubt, which its pe- 

nurious owner had subsequently utilized for busi- 

ness transactions. It had nothing in it to ex- 

cite the attention of its reader, who was about to 

throw the book carelessly on one side, when he 

espied a folded paper inserted between the last 
and the binding. 

‘The handwriting was crabbed and indistinct, 
tremulous as though the writer had been half- 
palsied when he wrote it. Jones, however, had 
little trouble in deciphering it, 


**I, have been troubled of late” (so ran the 
manuscript) ‘‘ with the thought that I have done 
some injustice to the Hulse family. When I 


.Wwas a struggling young man, Fleetwood Hulse 


lent me five hundred — which saved my 
credit and set me firmly on my legs. It was a 
foolish thing for him to do, for I had no security 
to offer him; and had matters taken a different 
turn, he would never have been repaid. I did 
repay him, and with good interest, so I can 
charge my conscience with nothing owing to 
him. I should be sorry to trust any money of 
mine in the hands of such a foolish, proud fellow, 
who has no notion of the proper use of money. 
I have been led to think about this from the fact 
that Fleetwood has this day asked me to advance 
him a similar sum to that he lent me. I could 
not do it; my principles would not allow me. 
I could never meet my Maker with a clear con- 
science if I made so foolish a use of the talents 
with which He has intrusted me. Yet I felt a 
certain remorse and sorrow that I was obliged 
to refuse him; and it has struck me that I can, 
without detriment to the useful objects to which 
I have devoted my poor savings, do something 
for the children of my wrong-headed, unfortunate 
friend. Finding that his two children, Lucy 
and Edward, have been well brought up, and 
are likely to make a good use of any thing they 
may acquire, I have resolved to frame a codicil 
to my will. As life is uncertain—and I have 
had sundry warnings that in my case it is es- 
pecially so—I shall give effect to my intentions 
on the opposite side of this sheet, and when I 
return home I shall instruct my lawyer to pre- 
pare a properly drawn instrument. 
(Signed) **GILBERT Paston.” 


On the opposite side of the sheet was hastily 
scrawled: 

“* Ebbsfleet, 28th June, 18—. Thereby revoke 
such part of the bequests contained in my will 
of the 9th October as relates to the sum of for- 
ty-two thousand nine hundred and thirty-five 
pounds eight shillings and elevenpence, Consoli- 
dated Three-per-cent. Annuities; and I give and 
bequeath the same in equal moieties to Edward 
and Lucy Hulse, their heirs and assigns. 

**Grtpert Paston. 
(Jos Stmson, 


“* Witnesses, (Luxe Piummer.” 


John Jones rubbed his eyes in astonishment. 
There was an air of genuineness about this doc- 
ument that at once carried conviction to his 
mind. ‘This will, or codicil, was dated just be- 
fore Paston’s death—of the circumstances of 
which, and of their disappointment at not being 
remembered in the will, the Hulses had often 
talked in his presence. The wealth of old Pas- 
ton was notorious; and were this codicil pro- 
duced, there would be no difficulty in at once ob- 
taining the bequest, for the estate had been so 
large and scattered that the affairs were not 
even yet wound up. Probably these papers, too, 
pater reveal unsuspected investments and un- 
thought-of deposits, and would assist greatly in 
the realization of the estate. 

What a wonderfully different light this old 
scrap of paper threw upon matters! Why, here 
was he, John Jones, actually flinging away a 
charming girl and a living much better than that 
of Pumptrisaint, inasmuch as the income was 
larger and the duties far more agreeable—fling- 
ing it away, without knowing what he was do- 
ing! How that stupid affair of the bill for three 
hundred pounds faded into insignificance now! 
No doubt he had given old Hulse to understand 
that he might use his name for some such tri- 
fling amount. He mustn’t do it again, though. 
It was high time that Lucy had some responsible 
disinterested guardian for her wealth. 

In the mean time, how fortunate it was that 
he had said nothing to Lucy as to his proposed 
desertion of her! What he had spoken to Ed- 
ward was in the heat of passion, and went for 
nothing. How fortunate, too, that he hadn't 
delivered that letter, which he had written with 
the intention of leaving at the house in case he 
should find his courage not high enough to break 
off with her in person! It was still in his pock- 
et, no doubt. No, he couldn’t find it there; he 
might have left it at his lodgings: he was so 
agitated that night that he might very well have 
forgotten to put it in his pocket. 

Now every thing would go as merrily as mar- 
riage-bells. He would treat the whole matter 
connected with his disappearance as a foolish 
freak concocted between himself and Ned Hulse. 
Naturally Edward would be glad enough that 
this view should be taken; it would be a nine- 
days wonder, that was all. Lucy would remain, 
at the end of it—Lucy charming, faithful—the 
mistress of twenty thousand pounds, Likely 
enough Sir Pantlin would still object; but he 
didn’t care a fig for Sir Pantlin now, or for 
Pumptrisaint either. Why should he bury him- 
self among a lot of Welsh hovels for a paltry 
four hundred a year? 

Oh, if he could only make Ned hear, and tell 
him it was all right—that he had come to his 
senses, and would forgive and forget every thing 
that had passed! ‘The will could be discovered 
accidentally later on. 

He cried out, in his jolliest, airiest tones, 
**Ned, Ned!” but the walls returned him only 
the ring of his own voice. Then he essayed to 


pass into the outer crypt, but the door was fast- 
ened. He rattled and kicked at the door; a 
low growl, like a lion’s smothered roar, was the 
response. He remembered that the old blind 
dog was also his guardian. Well, he must have 
patience ; somebody would come by-and-by to 
release him. 

He dozed and slumbered away the day, and 
still noone came. A certain chill and deadness 
of the air told him that it was now night. An- 
other night to pass within this sepulchre; it was 
horrible to think of. Cut off from all the living 
world, immured in this dungeon, his whereabouts 
known only to two persons determined to keep 
him concealed. Had they deserted him, and 
made their escape without revealing the secret 
of his imprisonment? If so, he was buried alive. 
He would die here a lingering death—a death of 
slow starvation. And yet, as he thought of it, 
there could be no such imminent danger. Even 
if it were impossible for him to make himself 
heard, the dog in the adjoining chamber would 
not submit quietly to starvation ; it would soon 
begin to bark and howl, and would draw atten- 
tion to their hiding-place. 

Even now he heard a prolonged howl from the 
dog outside. It was a melancholy, dismal sound, 
and sent a thrill of nervous fear through the cu- 
rate’s frame. ‘That was not the only sound that 
broke upon the stillness of the night. A dull 
confused roar, as of surf breaking upon a shore, 
or the wind among the branches of a pine forest 
—a noise that waxed and waned in gusts, but 
that seemed to gather strength and volume each 
moment. The air, too, grew hot and mephitic ; 
nay, from the crevices of the door puffs of thin 
vapor penetrated into the crypt. Louder and 
louder rose the howl of the dog, in dismal fore- 
boding complaint. 

For a moment John dashed furiously round 
his cell, striking his head against the walls, tear- 
ing at the cruel, indifferent stones with his fin- 
gers. The warehouse was on fire, and he was 
doomed to the most horrible of deaths. Then, 
as he realized the utter hopelessness of any exer- 
tion on his part, he sank on his mattress in a 
state of semi-stupor. He was doomed to dic. 
With all the possibilities of future happiness and 
joy within his very grasp, he was devoted to a 
torturing death by fire. 

The heat grew fiercer, the eddies of smoke 
more thick and choking. The dog was now fu- 
riously barking, driven half mad by the smoke 
and heat. Surely the end was very near at hand. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
CAPTIVITY. 


Now that he had effected his coup and se- 
cured his prisoner, Mr. Brass did not feel called 
upon to hurry himself. He liked to improve his 
mind whenever occasion offered, and to extend 
his knowledge of men and things. Intrusting 
his prisoner, therefore, and the precious wooden 
box with the tin lining to the care of the young 
man who accompanied him—a member of the 
force, who was gaining experience in his busi- 
ness under the tutelage of the accomplished 
Brass—he devoted his morning to an examina- 
tion of the quays and docks of Southampton, and 
an investigation of the passenger arrangements 
of the several great steam-packet companies that 
have their head-quarters at that port. These he 
scrutinized with the warm intelligent interest 
that a cat of poaching propensities might feel 
with regard to a well-used rabbit-run. 

To Edward Hulse this delay was the one 
thing that redeemed him from utter despair. 
His father was speeding fast out of danger, and 
every hour gave ampler hope of ultimate escape. 
Now that the worst had come, he felt almost in- 
different to the perils of his own position. He 
had only to speak, he had only to reveal the hid- 
ing-place of his supposed victim, and the charge 
against him must come to an end: as for any 
ulterior proceedings, he didn’t much fear them. 
He was nevertheless resolved to say nothing 
whatever till twenty-four hours had elapsed from 
the sailing of the steamer. The moment that 
John Jones was released the matter of the for- 
gery would come out, and measures might be 
taken to secure the culprit. As the curate’s 
friends were influential and wealthy, extraordi- 
nary measures might be taken to stop his flight. 
A steamer might be dispatched to overtake the 
other, or an experienced detective sent to track 
him out in America. 

When his thoughts wandered from his father’s 
affairs to his own, he was overcome with a bitter 
sense of degradation and defeat. That Bilfil 
had succeeded in some villainous way in enticing 
Patty on board the steamer, Edward had no 
doubt; he couldn't disbelieve the evidence of his 
own senses; he could have sworn to that shawl 
any where. Not that he could at first believe 
that Patty was altogether faithless—that she had 
gone straight from his arms to the protection of 
Mr. Bilfil; but there was a horrible doubt in his 
mind. ‘There were women capable of such pro- 
found baseness; why not this one? Had she 
not possibly even betrayed him to the police? 
How else should they have traced him so quick- 
ly and successfully ? 

Then, again, if Patty were really away by the 
American steamer, innocent or guilty, her repu- 
tation was hopelessly gone. How could he ever 
make a woman his wife about whom such a story 
could be told, and could not be denied ? 


r ‘To complicate and complete his trouble came 


also this reflection—Patty gone, no matter how 
or why, the only person who knew of John’s 
place of concealment was removed. She had 
the key of the warehonse—the key too of the in- 
ner crypt. Suppose that when he came to tell 
his tale nobody would believe him, and that 
John were left there to starve? Weakened as 
he was, he might even succumb to the miseries 





of his imprisonment before the twenty-four hours 
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say nothing till the morning, but still to preserve 
a discreet, determined silence. Morning might 
bring some solution of his perplexities, he knew 
not how or whence. 

It was quite dark before Mr. Brass and his pris- 
oner reached Waterloo Station on their return 
journey. As Hulse had been arrested on a Sec- 
retary of State’s warrant, his destination was 
Newgate; and for a moment the prisoner’s heart 
sank as he realized what it was to be immured 
within that sombre prison, darkened by the mem- 
ories of so much crime and misery. The cab in 
which they were conveyed took its way among 
gloomy silent back streets of Southwark, and so 
over Blackfriars Bridge. As they crossed the 
river the cab all of a sudden came to a stand, as 
there burst upon them a sight at once grand and 
appalling. A great sheet of flame was spring- 
ing upward to the sky, the river was aglow with 
fire, every ripple like a wave of molten brass. 
Spires, tall warehouses, boats, masts, and tan- 
gled rigging, white faces of men all turned one 
way, sprang out into sudden distinctness. Ev- 
ery thing seemed to stand still for a moment and 
to be silent in the face of this torrent of flame, 
and then to burst forth again into mad energy 
and uproar. 

“Be quiet, can’t you!” cried Brass to his 
companion, who instinctively struggled to open 
the door and jump out. ‘* None of your larks 
with me, or I'll give you one across the head.” 

**Oh, let me go,” cried Edward; ‘‘ the fire 
is close by home.” 

“*Your home’s Newgate, my fine fellow, for 
yet a while. ‘They'll have to do without us at 
the fire, wherever it may be.” 

“It is Ebbsfleet that is on fire!” cried Ed- 
ward; ‘*I can see the flames bursting from the 
balcony. Oh, for the love of God, Mr. Brass, 
take me there! There is a man concealed there 
who will be burned alive.” 

‘* My warrant says Newgate; and to Newgate 
you goes.” 

Edward's cries and protestations were useless. 
Mr. Brass quitted not his hold of him till he had 
handed him safely over into the custody of the 
governor of Newgate, and there in a solitary cell 
he was left to all the poignant anxiety, remorse, 
and uncertainty caused by his knowledge of this 
catastrophe, and his apprehension of the results 
that might ensue from it. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE LIGHT BENEATH THE DOOR. 


Tue baying of the dog still continued, a se- 
pulchral muffled sound, as though it came from 
the bowels of the earth. Lucy sat up eagerly in 
bed and listened. ‘Then she bethought her of 
the old dog in the warehouse. She had forgot- 
ten all about him till that moment. Poor old 
Scipio! Since Edward had gone there had been 
nobody to look after him. Lucy was not fond 
of animals, but she was kind tothem. It wasn’t 
right, she said to herself, that the dog should 
suffer for their faults. But it was hardly likely 
she would be able to get to him. The ware- 
house was locked, and some one had carried off 
the keys. Was there no way of getting inside ? 

Lucy remembered that in the old days they 
used as children—her brother Ned and herself— 
to climb across a narrow ledge that ran just above 
high-water mark along the river face of the ware- 
house. Thence it was easy enough to clamber 
into the warehouse through an old broken win- 
dow, which was never fastened. The way was 
easy enough to any one who knew it; and Lucy 
was in a mood that made a little danger accept- 
able to her. She went down stairs and found 
some biscuits, filled a pitcher with water, and 
took down a lamp and lit it. Then she went 
out into the yard and looked about her and list- 
ened. She could still hear the barking, a faint 
muffled sound that seemed to come from a far 
distance. 

Lucy stepped lightly along the narrow ledge 
that ran along the basement of the warehouse. 
There was a strange light over her head, but she 
could not see what it meant. When she reach- 
ed the window through which she had intended 
to make her way to the warehouse, she found it 
had been lately repaired, and was now fastened. 
It was almost impossible to turn back on the 
narrow slippery ledge; the window-frame afford- 
ed her something to hold on by, but a sudden 
dizziness and fear took possession of her. She 
looked down into the hurrying waters below her 
that were lapping fiercely among the piles, and 
the sight took away the little courage that was 
left her. In desperation she swung the heavy, 
bag of biscuits against the newly mended win- 
dow and broke it in; thrusting her hand among 
the jagged pieces of broken glass, she shot back 
the bolt, threw open the casement, and found 
her way inside. 

Within, the air was hot and stifling, and she 
was almost overpowered by the mephitic vapors 
that met her. From the farther end of the long 
low room came a dull red glow; it was from 
Edward’s workshop. ‘Then pe bethought her 
of the charcoal brazier and soldering-pot that 
she had seen when she was last there. This pan 
of charcoal no doubt had been upset, and its con- 
tents had smouldered and set alight the shavings 
and sawdust with which the place was littered. 
For a moment she hoped that she might reach 
the seat of the fire and perhaps extinguish it be- 
fore it gathered head; but with the opening of 
the window came a vast indraught of air that 
fanned the smouldering mass into a glow. Then 
Lucy turned to make her escape; but at that 
moment she heard the deep bay of the dog, with 
a wail of piteous entreaty in it. The sound 
seemed to come from below, from beneath her 
very feet. 





HARPER 

There was yet time to save the pocr dog from 
the fate that menaced him, if she cou'd only find 
out where he was. Yes, he must be ‘a the vault- 
ed chamber below, old Paston’s den, which Ed- 
ward and she discovered together. The trap- 
door that led into the vault was close at hand. 
With a great effort she raised it, and the bark 
and the howl of the dog now rang out clear and 
distinct. The ladder was in its place, and Lucy 
hurried down to the archway and puched open 
the outer door, which was unlocked, and swung 
open easily enough. 

**Come, Scipio—come, old dog!” she cried. 
The dog recognized her voice, and ceased his 
barking, whined, and wagged his tail, but would 
not move from his station at the threshold of 
the inner portal. ‘‘ Perhaps he is chained,” said 
Lucy, balancing in her mind for a moment wheth- 
er she should turn and save herself or try once 
more to save the dog. She would make another 
effort. She placed her lamp upon the floor while 
she went to Scipio to examine his collar, and un- 
loose him if he were chained. In turning round, 
her draperies swept against the lamp and over- 
turned it, the light went out with a sputter and 
fizz, and she was left in darkness. 

She was about to turn and run for her life 
when, to her amazement and terror, she saw shin- 
ing underneath the inner door a line of bright 
light. As the dog ceased his noise the door be- 
gan to jar and rattle. Some one was shaking it. 
A voice was crying out, ‘‘ Help! help!” Whose 
voice? Great Heaven, it was John’s! And the 
door was massive and strong, locked with a se- 
cure lock. 

Smoke was pouring down from above, hot, sti- 
fling vapors were filling up the vault. 

Lucy threw herself down upon the floor. She 
put her lips to the crevice of the door, where the 
light shone between the door and the threshold. 

** John,” she cried, ‘‘is it you, darling? Are 
you really John?” 

“Yes, lam John. Lucy, open the door quick, 
quick; I am stifling!” 

“*T can not,” she cried; “it is fast locked, and 
I have not the key.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 








A CURIOUS PAIR OF JAWS. 


ON’T you think it must be a curious pair 
of jaws that can bite off a chunk of cold 
iron as easily as you can bite a stick of candy ? 

You can hardly believe it? Wait till I tell 
you. 

One of the most interesting places I ever visit- 
ed was a room filled with these monsters with 
the sharp steel jaws, called nail-machines. 

In the first place, the noise made by several 
of these machines in one room is something ab- 
solutely fearful. I wanted to stuff my ears with 
cotton; but i thought that wonld not be very 
civil to my guide, and after a little I got used to 
it, and soon found myself so much interested 
that I really forgot the noise. 

Some machines nip off the tacks so fast that a 
stream of finished tacks runs down a tin tube 
into a reservoir—thousands in a minute. 

Listen to the ticking of the clock, and reflect 
that every time it ticks at least twenty tacks are 
snapped off. 

But I must tell you how they do it. 

First, the iron bar, as it comes from the iron- 
works, is put between immense rollers, which 
flatten it out as nicely as cook can roll out pie- 
crust with a rolling-pin. ‘The bar of iron is thus 
made into a sheet, just thick enough for the nails 
they want to make. It goes next to the slitting- 
machine, which makes no more fuss about slit- 
ting it into the proper widths for nails than your 
scissors make about cutting paper. 

It is cut a little longer than the nail is to be, 
because the heads are to be made. 

When the strips of iron are all ready, a man 
takes one, and slips the end into the steel jaws I 
told you of. 

These jaws are worked by steam-power, and 
instantly they bite off a nail, while a furious lit- 
tle hammer springs out suddenly, and with one 
blow on the end of the bit of,jron flattens it, and 
thus makes a head. 

If you want to know what a blow that must 
be, take a piece of iron and try to pound a head 
on it yourself. 

The instant the head is made, the jaws open, 
and the nail drops out finished. Of course it is 
done much quicker than I have been telling you, 
for a machine can make brads (which I needn’t 
tell the boys are small nails without heads) at 
the rate of three thousand a minute. 

It is said that ‘figures won't lie,” and I hope 
they won't, but I must admit it is hard to be- 
lieve that story. 

After the tacks come out of the machine, they 
are ‘‘ blued,” as it is called. It is done by heat- 
ing them in an oven or on an iron plate. 

Then they go to the packing-room, where one 
girl can weigh and put into papers two thousand 
papers of tacks in a day. 

That’s another tough story, but my guide as- 
sured me it was true. 

How many kinds of nails can you name? You 
will probably be surprised to hear that two hun- 
dred kinds of nails are made in one factory, be- 
ginning with spikes which weigh nearly half a 
pound each, and ending with the tiniest kind of 
tacks, not a quarter of an inch long. 

Men didn’t always have machines to make 
nails for them, and of course they had to make 
them by hand. ‘That was no such easy matter ; 
and, in fact, they couldn’t make them of cold 
iron, but had to heat every one. 

In some parts of England they are very slow 
to get machinery, and the ignorant people, think- 
ing their trade is to be spoiled, will break up and 
destroy any machinery thatis brought there. So 
they work at nail-making as their grandfathers 
did. 


‘Ss BAZAR. 





Every man has a little forge—such as you have 
seen in a blacksmith’s shop if you live in a vil- 
lage—and a small anvil. Every child is put to 
work to make nails at eight or nine years of age, 
because they earn so little that every one of a 
family must help earn his bread. Of course 
these children have no time to learn to read, and 
many grown men and women can neither read 
nor write. 

This is the way they make the nails: They 
buy iron rods just the right size for the nails they 
make—for one family always makes the same 
size of nail. ‘They take one of these rods, heat 
it red-hot at the forge, lay it on the anvil, and 
cut off the length of a nail; then, laying away the 
rest of the rod, they take the piece they have cut 
off, pound it out to a point at one end, and pound 
on a head at the other. A very slow operation, 
you see, when you think of how the machines snap 
them off cold. A whole family scarcely ever earns 
more than five dollars a week at the work, and 
part of that has to go for the coal it uses. 

One of the nail factories in our country that I 
have read about uses one hundred and fifty tons 
of iron in a week, all of which is bitten up into 
nails, 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


LTHOUGH numerous incidents in the life 

. of Sir Edwin Landseer have appeared both 
in English and American journals since his 
death, there seems no diminution of interest in 
the details of the artistic career of this wonder- 
ful painter of animals. A lengthy article which 
recently appeared in the Cornhill Magazine gives 
a fresh insight into his early life, and a clearer 
idea of his characteristic traits, than can be ob- 
tained by most of the formal biographies which 
have been written. In our brief space we can 
- abridge a few isolated facts or incidents. 

yhen a baby boy Edwin Landseer delighted 
to draw from copies set him by mother and sis- 
ters, only he complained then of their sameness, 
and his wise father bid him take Nature as his 
copy. In the South Kensington Museum is a 
little picture of a donkey, marked “‘ E. Landseer, 
five years old.’’ Another ope | of a pointer 
=—t his tail was sketched at the age of six. 
Time developed the fairy gift with which young 
Edwin was born; at eight he was always draw- 
ing animals, although when a mere lad he paint- 
ed in oil the portrait of his baby sister, toddling 
about in a big bonnet. He was a pretty little curly- 
headed boy when he entered the Royal Academy 
as a student, and there attracted Fuseli’s atten- 
tion by his talents and gentle manners. Fuseli 
would look around for him and say, ‘‘ Where is 
—_ dog-boy ?” 

erhaps the secret of the little “ dog-boy’s”’ re- 
markable success lay partially in his love for ani- 
mals. Certainly he understood how to deal with 
them, and his wonderful power over them is 
well known. An illustrious lady once asked 
him how it was that he gained this influence. 
“By peeping into their hearts, ma’am,”’ was his 
answer. A large party of his friends were with 
him at his house in St. John’s Wood on one oc- 
casion ; his servant opened the door; three or 
four dogs rushed in, one a very fierce-looking 
mastiff. The ladies recoiled, but the creature 
bounded up to Landseer, treating him like an 
old friend, with most expansive demonstrations 
of delight. Some one remarking how fond 
the dog seemed of him, he said, “I never saw 
it before in my life.” On another occasion he 
came in from his meadow, somewhat disheveled 
and tired. ‘‘ What have you been doing?” ask- 
edafriend. ‘Only teaching some horses tricks 
for Astley’s; and here is my whip,” he said, 
showing a piece of sugar in his hand. He said 
that breaking-in horses meant more often break- 
ing their hearts, and robbing them of all their 
spirit. Landseer’s studio was a charming place, 
and much frequented by the élite of London so- 
ciety. No one was more often there than D’Or- 
say, with his good-humored face, ready wit, and 
delicate flattery. ‘‘Landseer,” he would call 
out, at his entrance, ‘‘ keep the dogs off me’’— 
referring to the painted ones; “I want to come 
in, and some of them will bite me—and that fel- 
low in the corner is growling furiously.” The 
same visitor one day gravely asked for a pin, 
and when it was given him, with the inquiry 
what he wanted it for, he replied, ‘‘ To take the 
thorn out of that dog’s foot: do you not see 
what pain he is in?” In that same studio, so 
dear to him, Landseer wished to die. To the 
very end he did not give up his work. When 
he was almost at his worst they gave him his 
easel and canvas, and left him in the studio, 
hoping that work might help him forget his suf- 
fering. Whenhis attendants came back they 
found that he had painted the picture of a little 
lamb lying besidealion. This and ‘‘ The Font” 
were Landseer’s last pictures. ‘‘ The Font’’ is 
an allegory of all creeds and all created things 
coming together into the light of truth. It is 
now owned by the Queen. She wrote to her 
old friend and expressed her admiration for it, 
and asked to become the possessor. Her inter- 
est and sympathy brightened the sadness of the 
last days of Edwin Landseer. 





More than half the water supply of the me- 
tropolis of London comes from the Thames, and 
the remainder from the Lea and from springs. 
The district under the charge of the London 
Board of Water-Works contains 3,620,000 per- 
sons; and it is estimated that the daily con- 
sumption, throughout the twelve months, equals 
about thirty-two gallons for each person. 





From Longfellow’s library at Cambridge comes 
a rumor that the poet is engaged on a work which 
is not to be given to the public until next au- 
tumn. Aftermath has had an exceptionally large 
sale, both in Europe and in America. 





A rude Sophomore of Yale accosted one of the 

Japanese students with ‘‘ What’s your name ?” 
he gentleman from Japan answered politely, 

giving his surname. 

“Oh,” rejoined the questioner, ‘* you heathen 
have but one name, I see.’’ 

‘*What was the first name of Moses?’ was 
the reply. 





Cannes, where Madame Bazaine and her chil- 
dren will reside while the marshal remains a 
prisoner on Sainte- Marguerite, is one of the 











most eeable resorts on the Mediterranean 
coast. The scenery is lovely, the climate de- 
lightfal, with a clear, pure atmosphere. At 
Cannes, also, is one of the finest beaches on the 
Mediterranean. In front of the harbor, toward 
the south, may be seen Sainte-Marguerite, two 
miles distant, and long noted as being the place 
where the Man with the Iron Mask was impris- 
oned during the reign of Louis XIV. It is four 
miles in circumference, and has upon it a forest 
full of game. The smaller island of Saint-Honorat 
is separated from Sainte-Marguerite by a chan- 
nel, and is a place both curious and interesting 
to visit. Great improvements have been made 
in Cannes within a few years, and it is now a 
place of great resort at certain seasons. 





Among the novelties recently brought from 
the art galleries of Europe by Mr. 8. P. Avery is 
a business card etched for him by George Cruik- 
shank, now over eighty years of age. The de- 
sign represents the interior of an art room, 
where is exhibited a canvas on which is drawn 
the allegory of England and America greeting 
each other. Pictures hanging on the walls de- 
pict scenery in England and America. Cruik- 
shank, notwithstanding his age, is full of life 
and activity, and for ordinary purposes does not 
use glasses. He is now engaged in writing his 
own biography, illustrating it by etchings. 





Within thirty miles of London the lavender 
fields have introduced an extensive and recog- 
nized industry, and there is annually produced 
in England alone sufficient oil from the plant to 
manufacture 30,000 gallons of spirits of laven- 
der, besides a large quantity used in the produc- 
tion of other perfumes with more pretentious 
names. The harvest-time of the lavender is in 
the early part of August. 





The Boston Globe, in giving some account of 
the missing Mrs. Adeline Badger, relates the fol- 
lowing, which will be of interest to all admirers 
of Hawthorne’s writings: 


“ High above all the characters that Hawthorne ever 
drew, strong because of the perfect purity of her na- 
ture, sweet ause of its absolute truthfulness, stands 
Hilda of the Marble Faun, and yet it is only probable 
that for the original of this lovely portrait the darkest 
and saddest of fates has been reserved. Years ago, in 
her girlhood, Adeline Shepard was a governess in the 
family of Nathaniel Hawthorne, making a part of that 
happy domestic up during its sojourn in England 
and Italy, and the great novelist, watching her and 
— her as it was his custom to study all with 
whom he came in contact, placed her portrait in the 
Marble Faun as his ideal of a maidenly purity so per- 
fect as to be self-protecting, and potent for good with 
all who encountered it.” 





It must have been a strange and beantiful 
sight, that snow-storm which occurred on Ha- 
waii about the middle of December. In the ear- 
v morning after the storm the tops of Mauna 

.oa and Mauna Kea were completely covered 
with snow, which began to melt when the sun 
rose, scattering the white mantle from the ridges, 
though it lingered in the valleys for days. While 
these mountains were thus covered with snow, 
the fires of the two craters, Kilauea and Mokua- 
weoweo, burned brightly, the glow reflected on 
the overhanging clouds forming a brilliant sight. 
The summit crater of Mokuaweoweo has now 
been in action nearly twelve months, a remarka- 
ble length of time, and unprecedented since the 
residence of foreigners on the island. 





Correspondents of English journals write from 
Rome concerning the attempts of the Italian gov- 
ernment to put a stop to the infamous traffic in 
poor children, who are stolen, or bought for small 
sums of money, and employed in various parts 
of the globe as organ-grinders, beggars, etc. A 
bill has been brought before the Italian Parlia- 
ment—we trust by this time it has become a law 
—providing that whoever delivers up to native 
Italians or to aliens minors of less than eighteen 
years of age, even if they be their own children, 
or wards under their guardianship, for the pur- 
pose of employing them in “strolling trades,” 
shall be liable to a fine of from 50 to 250 francs, 
and from-one to three months’ imprisonment. 
The employers of such children in any of cer- 
tain “‘ professions’”” mentioned shall pay a fine 
of from 100 to 500 frances, and be sent to prison 
for a period of from three to six months. The 
punishments may be extended to greater severi- 
ty, according to the circumstances of the offense. 

he bill also orders the immediate release and 
restitution of the children who are in the em- 
ployment of any persons at home or abroad in 
any of the forbidden capacities, giving detailed 
directions of the methods in which this result 
shall be accomplished. It is to be hoped that 
the efforts of the Italian government in this 
matter, combined with the efforts which are be- 
ing made in this country by many prominent 
persons, will result in the abolition of the cruel 
traffic in children between Italy and America. 





Henry Ward Beecher gives to th: young—we 
think it might fitly be taken by all -this sensible 
advice: 

“Use fiction as you would spices in your diet. No 
man takes a quart of cloves, nor exhausts the cruet, 
at a single meal. These things may be used with 
moderation to season one’s food with, but they are 
not to be used alone; and so fictions, while they are 
not to be resorted to exclusively, may be used with 
discretion to season life with. If you find that using 
them brings you back to duty with more alacrity, with 
more cheer, and with more aptitude, if you tind that 
it makes you better in your relations to your fellow- 
men, then it does not hurt you, and you are at liberty 
to use them. But if you find that using them makes 
you morose; if you find that it gives you a distaste for 
work; if you find that it inclines you to run into a 
hole that you may get away from your fellow-men ; if 
you find that it makes you unkind, disobliging, and 
selfish—then you may be sure that whether it injures 
any body else or not, it injures you.” 





False diamonds figure conspicuously in the 
shop windows of the Palais Royal. Indeed, the 
making of diamonds is an increasing business in 
Paris, and they approach very near to the reality 
in appearance. here are several recipes given 
for the manufacture of sham diamonds, but as 
they will scarcely be of domestic utility, we re- 
frain from detailing the amount of sand, potash, 
minium, borax, arsenic, white-lead, etc., etc., 
necessary to make a respectable article. 


It has been suggested that the valuable mu- 
seum of comparative zoology at Cambridge 
shall hereafter be known as the Agassiz Museum 
of Comparative Zoology. The suggestion can 
hardly fail to meet with favor. 
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A MASKED BALL. 
By Mrs. 8. M. B, PIATT. 


Tuere, in the magic strangely met, 
From lands and ages wide apart, 

They came, like ghosts remembering yet 
The old sweet yearning of the heart. 


What sad and shining names were heard! 
What stories swept the dust, like trains! 
What minster-buried echoes stirred ! 
What backward splendors, backward stains! 


Still two by two, as moved by fate, 

They came from silence and from song ; 
The tyranny of love or hate 

With that mock-pageant passed along. 


There kings and cardinals long gone 
Forgot their feuds, and joined the dance. 
His Holiness himself looked on, 
With something merry in his glance. 


There, priestly, yet not loath to please, 
Stood Abelard; by some sad whim, 
In convent coif, poor Héloise 
Was near confessing—what ?—to him. 


There, with forlornest beauty wan, 
Young Amy Robsart walked unseen, 
While my Lord Leicester's looks were on 

Elizabeth, his gracious queen. 


There—though the blonde Rowena gazed, 
Gold-haired and stately, with surprise— 
Jeweled and dark, Rebecca raised 
The Saxon knight half-wistful eyes. 


And there, despite his inky cloak, 
The melancholy Dane seemed gay, 
And to Polonius’ daughter spoke 
Things Shakspeare does not have him say. 


**T think,” he said, ‘‘I know you by 
That most fantastic wreath you wear.” 
She, with a little languid sigh, 
Asked if his father’s ghost were there. 


** That voice, though veiled, it can not hide. 
One trifling favor I would ask : 
. r ” 
Give me—Yourself. 
**No, no,” she cried ; 
**You are—a stranger in a mask.” 


What more? Ah, well! Ophelia fled 

From Hamlet—when his mask was raised. 
**« |—was—mistaken,” Hamlet said, 

As in Ophelia’s face he gazed. 


Ah, in the world, as at the ball, 
There is a mask that lovers wear. 
We call it Youth.— 
Time lets it fall, 
And—Hamlet and Ophelia stare. 








SCANDAL. 


HERE is a game which the young people 
play on winter evenings that is called scan- 

dal. Every body is familiar with it. One of 
their number whispers a secret into the ear of 
her neighbor, who straightway repeats it pri- 
vately to another, and so on till it has made 
the tour of the circle. The last report is often 
found, upon comparing notes, to bear not even 
a family resemblance to the first. I have some- 
times thought that the story of Rebecca Gerrish 
was not unlike this interesting game of scandal. 
** You see, I had it in my lap just where you 
had tossed it,” said Mrs. Random, speaking to 
her brother. ‘‘I was at work with Rebecca Ger- 


rish on my gold-colored silk—I was making a- 


sleeve—for, you know, when I have a dress-mak- 
er, I am always economical of the time, and do 
all the easy parts of the garment myself, though 
I'm not used to work; when poor Random was 
living I never put a stitch into any thing I wore, so 
it takes me a great while to do « little—wealth is 
& poor apprenticeship for dependence—and I was 
very careful and interested over my sleeve, and 
didn't take up the bill immediately to put it into 
my pocket, as I intended ; and then when I heard 
Tommy fall head-first down the stairs, of course 
I forgot that there was such a thing as a fifty- 
dollar bill in creation, and I jumped up, and 
away went my work, thimble, scissors, spools, 
and what not, broadcast. And I had enough to 
do, I promise you, for the next hour and a half 
to put bank-bills out of the head of a speculator 
—what with applying buttered brown paper to 
Tommy’s bruises, and soothing and keeping him 
from falling asleep, which, you know, is danger- 
ous after children get a blow; and then the sec- 
ond girl wanted to go out to a photographer’s, in 
order to send a reflection of herself to Ireland ; 
and Mrs. Trifle called to ask about that girl we 
discharged last month for slapping Tommy, and 
the whitewasher came in the thick of it, and the 
new Swede dropped the pudding she was carry- 
ing to the oven, and I was obliged to make avi- 
other—for she doesn’t know a cup from a milk- 
pan in English; and so when I got back to the 
sewing-room Rebecca had picked up my work 
and finished it, and the gown just looked as if it 
was woven out of sunbeams, and the bill never 
crossed my mind till she'd put on her bonnet. 
*Oh,’ said I then, ‘wait a minute. I want to 
settle with you for the work you've done the 
last three months.’ You see, I had reckoned it 
up, and the fifty dollars would just cover it, for 
Rebecca's got a conscience—at least I used to 
think so; and I put my hand into my pocket, 
and it all came over me in a flash. ‘ Dear, 
dear!’ said I. ‘I must have dropped it when I 
ran out to Tommy. How I hate to hunt for any 
thing on a carpet, and mistake every figure and 
shadow |’ 

“** What is it?’ said she, as innocent as my 


canary. 

**<Tt's the fifty-dollar bill I was going to pay 
you,’ I answered. ‘It was in my lap when I 
heard Tommy fall. You didn’t see any thing of 


** *No,’ said she ; ‘ but of course it isn’t far off.’ 
And then we got down on our hands and knees, 
and burrowed into every hole and corner. I don’t 
think there’s a square inch of that floor I haven’t 
been over; and I must say if it’s as disagreeable 
to her to look after any thing on the floor as it is 
to me, if it makes her back ache and her head 
swim as it does mine, I think she earned it!” 

** What do you mean?” asked Martin Lang- 
strath, her brother. 

‘*T mean that we didn’t find the bill—at least 
I didn’t,” returned his sister, significantly. 

** Well?” 

‘*T’'m not so easy as you, Martin ; I didn’t like 
the look of it.” 

‘* Well, as far as I can understand, you're 
not obliged to look at it.” 

“You won’t take my meaning. In fact, I 
don’t like to say it myself, but to the best of my 
belief, the bill is in Rebecca Gerrish’s pocket !” 
Mr. Langstrath started, and frowned angrily. 
‘**T think you will find yourself mistaken.” 

‘“*T hope so, for I have been really fond of Re- 
becca; I raised her wages myself; I’ve brought 
her customers.” 

‘* And the servants ?” 

** Not one has entered the dressing-room, and 
I locked the door after Rebecca left.” 

** No doubt it willturn up. It has fallen down 
a crack, or you’ve mixed it up with your fallals. 
I can believe in any thing sooner than that which 
you suggest.” 

** Well, time will show.” 

Mrs. Random was a widow, living with her 
brother, Mr. Langstrath, a single gentleman, 
who kept his own establishment, and supported 
his sister and her children in no niggardly fash- 
ion. Rebecca Gerrish was the only surviving 
member of a family that had ‘‘ seen better days,” 
as her customers put it, partly because it seemed 
more genteel to have their dresses made by a 
gentlewoman to whom the romance of misfortune 
clung. Rebecca’s grandfathers had ridden in 
their carriage, had supplied their table with the 
fat of the land, had stocked their cellar with rare 
old wines. Her grandmothers had shone in 
stiff brocades and farthingales, had had their 
waiting-maids and their jewels and laces, had 
slept beneath eider-down and silken canopies ; 
but they had left to poor little Rebecca only ‘a 
sweet, attractive sort of grace,” a native refine- 
ment and iotelligence, that seem the birthright 
of those people whose ancestors have been gentle- 
men and ladies for generations, no matter what 
their circumstances may be. Rebecca was pos- 
sessed of an education that would have served 
her well enough if it had been her fortune to sit 
in a drawing-room and bandy airy nothings, but 
which counted for little in the great struggle for 
existence. 

In those famous old days the Langstraths 
and Gerrishes had been intimate friends, on an 
equal footing of wealth and cultivation; but the 
grandeur of the one had fallen into decadence, 
while the other still maintained a fair show of 
prosperity. So when Rebecca Gerrish had de- 
cided to learn a dress-maker’s trade, and go out 
by the day to earn a livelihood, remembering 
the legends of the family greatness, and not 
above a certain respect for good blood, Mrs. 
Random had been among the first to give Re- 
becca patronage. 

No doubt it gave Mrs. Random a pang to re- 
gard Rebecca with ever so little distrust—it is 
always a disappointment to find our friends fall- 
ing short of our ideal; and then, too, it showed 
Mrs. Random, what she was slow to believe, that 
even good blood may have its backslidings ; and, 
furthermore, Rebecca made the best fits in town, 
at the lowest prices, had a unique fancy for trim- 
ming, which she was pleased to call the poetry 
of dress-making; and thus it would require a 
great sacrifice in her employer to give her up. 

But Mrs. Random was not one to take the 
blame of any accident upon herself if there was 
any proxy at hand; besides, she was by nature 
suspicious, and when her mind had once received 
an idea it closed firmly upon it, like a bivalve 
upon an intruding substance; and it would have 
required an angel from heaven to disabuse her 
mind of a prejudice. Moreover, who knows if 
she had not observed the growing interest of Mr. 
Langstrath in the little dress-maker who spent 
so many hours beneath his roof, under whose 
hand dry-goods blossomed into such perfect toi- 
lettes, which he could not choose but admire? 
There was no earthly objection to Rebecca her- 
self—every inch a lady, and as sweet as a new 
rose. But what would Mrs, Grundy say should a 
Langstrath ally himself to a working-girl ? There 
were new people in Elmford society who knew 
not Joseph, but whose opinion was of value to 
Mrs. Random. And tien there is a class of 
women who dislike to see themselves supplanted 
even in the affections of a brother, or in the man- 
agement of a pleasant home. Mrs. Random knew 
by instinct that the part of second fiddle at Elm 
Place would prove utterly discordant to her feel- 
ings. Yet not for the world, nor for all the 
kingdoms thereof, would she have charged such 
a thing as this to Rebecca's account if circum- 
stances had not put it out of the question for a 
mind constituted like hers to repel the suspicion. 
If the facts had not seemed to prove it, Mrs. 
Random would have been the last person to will- 
fully imagine such a scandal. She did not dis- 
charge Rebecca at once from her employment, 
but she watched her, and was conscious that 
Langstrath watched her too, with a sort of mis- 
erable, heart-aching anxiety. But the bill did 
not put in an appearance, though they left no 
stone unturned. Langstrath ordered the carpet 
in the sewing-room to be taken up: a rat had 
been known to carry off valuables to his nest. 
But there was no rat-hole to be found, and no 
bill either. 

“It’s not the money,” said he. ‘‘I would give 
all T have to find that fifty-dollar bill!’”’ Mrs. 





it when you picked up the sleeve ?” 





had lately appeared at church in a blue silk that 
would stand alone. She had not been in the 
habit of indulging in such luxuries; she could 
ill afford them. 

‘* Did you see Rebecca to-day ?” Mrs. Random 
asked her brother. 

“* Certainly”—a little morosely, as if he thought 
it hard enough upon him to be obliged to per- 
ceive another proof of her unworthiness, without 
bearing evidence to it. 

** Strange she has never bought herself a silk 
before. She once told me that she never should 
while she had to work for her living.” 

** Win gold and you may wear it,” he return- 
ed, putting a bold face on it. 

** Oh, certainly; but that blue silk must have 
cost three dollars a yard, if it cost a cent.” 
“Then fifty dollars couldn't have bought it,” 
he replied ; but he was far from easy. What a 
difference it would have made to him could he 
have known that the silk dress was a present 
from a friend in a distant county who had just 
gone into mourning! 

** Well, time will show,” said Mrs. Random. 
But time seemed in no hurry to show. When 
Miss Gerrish came to the house Mrs. Random 
observed that Langstrath did not find it so con- 
venient as it had once seemed to drop in to 
lunch, to make an errand into the sewing-room, 
to walk home with her to her lodgings at twi- 
light, and spend the evening. ‘There had been 
a time when he had invited her to concerts and 
lectures, had given her little keepsakes, and con- 
sulted her taste with regard to the hanging of 
pictures, or any improvements in the house, as 
one whom such things concerned. Now Mrs. 
Random saw, with some pity and more pleasure, 
that all this was at an end. Cwsar’s wife should 
be above suspicion. Yet he treated Rebecca 
with a courtesy that tried to be cordial; and 
one day Mrs. Random found it more to her pur- 
pose to have her gowns made in the city! 

**Do tell me why you no longer employ Miss 
Gerrish ?” asked Mrs. Sharply. ‘‘ Weren't you 
satisfied with her fits ?” 

“*Oh, perfectly ; but I can’t bear to do her an 
injury, you see. Well, to tell the truth, I lost 
confidence in her! Now pray don’t speak of it 
outside. I wouldn’t have it get abroad for the 
world; but I feel confident that I can rely on 
your discretion. You see, there was a fifty-dol- 
lar bill”—and so the whole story came out. 

“But you have no evidence,” said Mrs. 
Sharply. 

“Only circumstantial evidence. But, you 
know, there’s a constraint in having suspicious 

people about one. She was making my gold- 
colored silk at the time, and I must say I've nev- 
er enjoyed the dress since.” 

Mrs. Sharply discreetly mentioned the facts 

to her sister-in-law, a harmless little woman who 
resembled bonny-clabber, and who always jump- 
ed up in a chair if a mouse ran across the floor. 
Mrs. Sharply’s sister-in-law spoke of it incident- 
ally at her cousin’s, and was overheard by Mary 
Moriarty, who was taking some dishes through 
the slide in the china closet. Mary immediately 
communicated the tidbit to her crony, who was 
making a call, and whose husband did the chores 
for a rival dress-maker, who had always coveted 
Becky’s aristocratic customers. It was not long 
before the story got to be pretty widely circu- 
lated, and Becky’s work began to drop off ac- 
cordingly. Such additions had been ingrafted 
upon the original stock that it is possible Mrs. 
Random herself would have been puzzled to find 
the fact with which it had started in the perfect- 
ed report. People did not so much care to be- 
lieve evil of such a pleasant girl as Becky, but 
they cared to have something tc talk and specu- 
late about, to vary the monotony of their lives. 
Thus when Mrs. Pry said, ‘ If the girl took that 
bill, you may rest assured it wasn’t the first of- 
fense,” her remark was added, by way of inter- 
est, to the original amount; and when Mrs, 
Minns was heard to declare that for her part 
‘she didn’t care a sou-markee how many dead 
gentlemen-folks persons had to back ’em, she 
didn’t think that it made wickedness genteel,” 
of course Becky's case was lost. 

If some insinuations of the reason for this loss 
of patronage reached Becky, they were too in- 
definite and contradictory to enable her to trace 
the scandal to its source ; and even if she could 
have done so, it was too late—the injury was 
complete. She had only her word with which 
to substantiate her innocence, and if Mrs. Grun- 
dy had not placed dependence upon her charac- 
ter, what value would she be likely to attach to 
that? So Becky lost caste ; only the poorer por- 
tion of the community brought their dry-goods 
for her to fashion, and presently even they came 
to be afraid of losing their pieces, complained of 
the quantity of stuffs it took for a gown, without 
taking into account the extra flouncing and ruch- 
ing which the new styles demanded. 

One morning Becky found herself in debt to 
her landlady, and throwing her patterns and 
fashion-plates into the fire, she went to the over- 
seer of the Warp and Woof Mills and begged em- 
ployment. Of course she got it. Honesty wasn’t 
anecessary qualification for weaving cotton. Mr. 
Derris thought he knew more than one of the 
hands who helped herself off the company’s web, 
afew yards at atime. But then he believed that 
if you wish to make people good, you must keep 
them busy and out of want. He used to say, 
that taking away a girl's employment because 
she’s a sinver is the same thing as sending her to 
perdition by lightning express. He had heard 
the reports about Becky—as who had not ?—but 
the moment he saw her he said to himself, 

‘* They're a pack of lies: nobody could look 
and speak like that and break the command- 
ments too.” 

And so he did not give himself the trouble of 
watching her; he paid her the compliment of be- 


next autumn. ‘This might seem to bear no rela- 
tion to the fortunes of such an insignificant being 
as Becky, if we were not often admonished that 
help comes to us from unexpected sources. A 
few people in Paris undertook to dictate paniers 
and basques, and a total change of design in the 
general toilette, without a suspicion that they 
were effecting a revolution in the affairs of a little 
mill girl in America. 

. Mrs. Random took down the gold-colored silk 
and looked at it with a profound sigh. It was 
utterly out of fashion, and it had cost so much ! 
But in virtue of its being very long and full, there 
was a pleasing possibility that it might be worked 
over into over-skirt and basque, with open sleeves. 
She had always detested those close sleeves, they 
were so angular, and made her feel all arms and 
elbows ; and then she began to wish that Rebecca 
Gerrish was at hand to effect the change; for 
Miss Stitcherly was forty miles away, up four 
flights of stairs, with the varioloid next door. 
Therefore Mrs. Random was fain to take her own 
scissors and the gold-colored silk, and sit down 
to it, in imminent peril of Tommy’s bread-and- 
butter fingers. Rip, rip, rip; how many misera- 
ble little stitches Becky had put into it! Of what 
had she been thinking during the process? Had 
she been making up her mind to keep the bill ? 
If the stitches could be interpreted like the tele- 
graphic symbols, would they tell the story of her 
struggle ? 

Langstrath came in to tea while Mrs, Random 
was ripping the last sleeve. 

‘* What are you about ?” he asked. 

**T'm ripping my gold-colored silk,” said she ; 
**it has all gone by.” 

‘*T’'m glad of it,” he returned, with asigh. ‘I 
wish it had never been begun. It makes me 
shudder every time I look at it.” 

‘*Then don’t look at it,” she said, crossly. 
** Dear me, I should think she had stitched this 
piping with cast-iron thread. There! Oh, Mar- 
tin! See here! Oh, poor Becky! What shall 
Ido!” 

‘* What is it ?” he asked, starting at the name— 
‘what is it?” 

**See! Look! It’s the fifty-dollar bill! The 
very one! here under the lining of my sleeve !” 

Trueenough. It had doubtless slipped in there 
when she dropped them all together to run and 
pick up Tommy ; and there it had waited an op- 
portunity of proving Becky’s innocence! 

That very evening Langstrath hunted up 
Becky's boarding-house, asked for a private in- 
terview, wherein he begged her forgiveness, and 
pleaded the love that he had*never been able to 
conquer, and ended by offering her the first place 
in his heart and home. But he was a little tardy. 

**T don’t mind owning,” confessed Becky, 
** that once I would have given all the world to 
hear you speak like this; but now, Mr. Lang- 
strath, I can not find any love in my heart for a 
man who has shown such an utter want of faith 
in me. Ten thousand angels could not have 
shaken my confidence in you at that time.” 

‘* Yet my love has survived yours,” he urged. 
‘Which of us do you think loved most ?” 

‘* You may have loved most, but surely I loved 

t. ” 


‘* And is there no spark left of it which I may 
hope to rekindle by years of devotion ?” 

‘*No: you extinguished it yourself, and I do 
not wish to complain.” 

But as Mr. Langstrath, departed Mr. Derris 
entered. ‘‘ What has happened ?” said he, for 
there were tears in Becky's eyes. ‘* Are you ill? 
Did Mr. Langstrath bring you bad news ?” 

‘* He brought me the news that he loved me!” 

** And you are weeping? When J told you 
the same story, you did not take it so much to 
heart!” 

‘< Tell it to me again, and see,” she answered ; 
and I suppose that he must have obeyed her, 
for shortly after Becky became Mrs, Derris. 

Since that time Mr. Derris has bought out 
the Warp and Woof Mills, and Becky rides in 
her carriage, as her ancestors did before her, and 
fares sumptuously every day; while Mrs. Ran- 
dom is more strongly fortified than ever in her 
opinion that ‘‘bl will tell,” and Mr. Lang- 
strath is still a bachelor! 





SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 
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Book the Seconv. 
TWO YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER XV. 
REUBEN LOSES FAITH, 


Onty one person slept that night in the big 
house at Sedge Hill. While Mrs. Eastbell slum- 
bered, the inmates were astir, and not a few of 
them abroad, beating right and left for scraps of 
information, and failing in their object miserably. 
Sarah Eastbell had disappeared, leaving not a 
trace by which she might be followed. Reuben 
Culwick moved to and fro like a restless spirit, 
uncertain what to do; but when the hour was 
late, and all hope of finding her within the 
house or grounds was wholly given up, he sad- 
dled the one horse of the establishment and 
rode away to Worcester. As he rode on in the 
darkness of the night, with the trees overshad- 
owing him, and the black hills rising right and 
left, he thought, with a shudder, how easy it 
was for one poor soul to disappear amidst this 
desolation, with no one but herself and those 





lieving in her at once. 





Random hardly echoed the sentiment. Rebecca 


The fashions underwent a transformation the | 


who had betrayed her the wiser for her going. 
There were sheep-tracks and fvot-paths across 
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the hills, along which she might have been 
dragged by those who saw in her life a barrier 
to their advancement—there was the Severn, 
deep and treacherous, flowing on through the 
night’s landscape, and what might its sullen wa- 
ters hide from him who was in search of her? 
He was not a man who took a morbid view of 
things, and put the darkest construction on a 
mystery; but he was scarcely hopeful in that 
hour. Sarah had disappeared strangely and aw- 
fully; he and she had been warned of danger, 
and were both on guard against it; he had been 
sent for by Miss Holland in her fear of foul play ; 
there were Tom Eastbell and a companion in 
ssession of his aunt's house—and there was a 
undred thousand pounds or more trembling in 
the balance against two women’s lives. 

Had not lives been sacrificed for one-hundredth 
part of such a fortune by men whose greed of 
gold had turned them into wolves, and was ‘Tom 
Fastbell to be trusted even with his sister’s life 
when a fortune was at stake? God forgive him 
if he were wrong, but he thought the worst and 
feared the worst in the first hour of his search 
for Second-cousin Sarah. 

As he rode on to Worcester he scanned the 
hedge-rows and the dry ditches for a trace of 
her; he turned into yawning lanes where all was 
of an indistinguishable darkness ; he reined in 
his horse fifty times to listen to the noises of the 
night—the shriek of a distant engine toiling on 
with its luggage through the country to some 
bustling centre; the rattle of the train, the rus- 
tling of the trees, the whirring of a night-bird in 
the long grass of the meadows, the yelping of 
dogs in the farm-house yards, as he dashed by. 
Once he rode down a narrow causeway, between 
two high banks, into the river, where his horse 
stood shivering and snorting, while he peered 
along the water for a sign of life going with the 
tide; and baffled at all points, he found his way 
at last to Worcester, and went slowly, hopeless- 
ly along its deserted streets in the direction of 
the police station. 

It was seven in the morning when he was at 
Sedge Hill again. He rode back in hot haste, 
as if something unforeseen were to be thwarted 
by his quick return; and he was prepared for 
evil tidings as he passed into the hall, and found 
Miss Holland, pale as he had seen her last, 
awaiting him with eager eyes. 

‘What news? what has happened since I 
havg been away ?” he exclaimed. 

** Nothing has happened,” answered Mary Hol- 
land. ‘‘ And you ?—have you heard or seen—” 

He did not wait for the completion of her sen- 
tence. 

“There is not a trace of her.” 

Mary Holland walked into the drawing-room 
whence Sarah had disappeared last night, and he 
followed her, and sank upon the couch. 

“You are ill—you have overtaxed your 
strength,” she said, bending over him anxiously. 

“* No—let me be,” he said, ungratefully. ‘I 
am only heart-sick, and crushed down by sus- 

n ” 


** You regard all this too gloomily.” 

** The servants—have they heard any thing ?” 

“* Nothing.” 

‘* What do you think they told me at the po- 
lice station ?” said Reuben, with a stamp of his 
foot upon the carpet that made the windows rat- 
tle in their sashes. 

**T can not guess.” 

‘*That there was nothing in the case which 
warranted their interference—that they would 
make a few inquiries at my request, but that I 
might rest assured that Sarah Eastbell had gone 
away of her own free-will.” 

‘* It is possible,” said Mary Holland, thought- 
fully. 

“Tt is false!” shouted Reuben, springing to 
his feet again; ‘‘and you are not her friend to 
believe it. Great Heaven! if I could only see 
my way more clearly.” 

It was the cry of a man in despair, and its in- 
tensity thrilled his listener. 

** You loved your cousin, then?” 

** With all my heart. There was no one else 
in the world who cared for me!” 

‘** Hope for her now. She will come back, I 
think,” said Mary Holland, with excitement. 
** You must not give way, and leave us helpless 
here.” 

He became stern and grim again. 

“* No—I must not give way yet,” he muttered. 

‘*There is the old woman to sustain—to de- 
ceive.” 

“* Ay, to deceive! Is that possible, in the face 
of so great a calamity as this?” 

“Tt don’t know,” was the reply. ‘‘She is a 
child, and easily led. We must not tell her at 
once that Sarah is gone. She will not wake till 
late—and then her granddaughter may be back 

in.” 

**You are strangely hopeful,” said Reuben, 
surveying her moodily. ‘*Can you believe in 
either of those men who hold possession of this 
house ?” 

**T don’t trust them; but even if they know 
where Sarah is, I can not think so badly of them 
as to believe that her life is unsafe in their hands.” 

“You do not know.” 

** Not know!” she whispered to herself, as she 
stole out of the room, and left Reuben brooding 
on the next step to be pursued. 

He sat before the fire where we, who are be- 
hind the scenes, are aware that his cousin Sarah 
was surprised by her sister-in-law, and endeav- 
ored from his bewildered brain to shape out a 
scheme for her discovery, when the maid Hartley 
entered with breakfast on a little tray, and set it 
down on a coffee-table at his side. 

‘Take it away, girl,” he said, with a shud- 
der; ‘‘I can't eat.” 

‘Tt was Miss Holland's wish, Sir.” 

**T thank her,” he answered, ‘‘ but I haven't 
time or inclination; I must be afoot again at 
once. What's this?” 
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There was a letter lying on the tray, addressed 
to himself. The superscription was in a strange 
hand, a fine, bold handwriting, characterized by 
too many flourishes to be wholly satisfactory, 
and he took up the letter curiously. 

‘*Miss Holland told me to place it in the tray, 
Sir.” 

‘*Stay one moment; it may require an an- 
swer.” 


He broke the seal, and read the following epis- 
tle: 


“Sener Hix, September, 18—. 
‘*Srr,—After your discourteous behavior of 
yesterday evening, I can not, with satisfaction to 
myself, remain a guest in your aunt's establish- 
ment. I feel compelled to withdraw from a po- 
sition which it is incompatible with my dignity 
to retain. I have intrusted Mr. Thomas East- 
bell with my kind regards to his grandmother, 
to whose hospitality and invariable kindness I 
am forever deeply indebted. My servant will 
call for my violin in the course of next week. 
**] beg to remain, Sir, 
“* Your obedient servant, 
.  **Epwarp Peterson. 
**P.S.—If I should hear any thing of Miss 
Eastbell, I shall take the earliest opportunity of 
communicating with her relatives.” 


There was a deep furrow on the brow of Reu- 
ben Culwick when he had finished the perusal 
of this letter. 

‘“*Why was this man allowed to leave the 
house ?” he asked. 

** What man, Sir?” 

** He who calls himself Captain Peterson.” 

**T didn’t know that he was gone, Sir.” 

** Not know ?” 

‘Not that I could have stopped him, Mr. 
Culwick, as all the servants were away when I 
saw him last.” 

** When was that ?” 

** At five o’clock this morning. He was talk- 
ing to Miss Holland—here, just where I stand, 
Sir—and I think that they were having a few 
words. I don’t know for certain, but I think so.” 

‘With Miss Holland,” said Reuben Culwick. 
“«They were together in this room ?” 

ee 

** And quarreling ?” 

‘* Hardly quarreling. I could not hear a word, 
they spoke so low; but I tried hard, Sir, I did 
indeed !” 

** You suspected them ?” said Reuben, quickly. 

**N-no, Sir, I don’t say that,” was the quick 
answer, as the woman flinched before his steady 
gaze; ‘‘ but I was curious, of course. It’s all in 
such a muddle, Sir, just now, and Miss Holland’s 
very kind; she’s been always very kind to all of 
us, but I wanted to hear what they had to say, 
because poor Miss Sarah—lI can’t help calling 
her poor Miss Sarah somehow—was angry at 
those two being together in the garden last 
night.” 

*« Those two—which two ?” 

‘** Miss Holland and the captain.” 

‘* Sarah was angry,” repeated Reuben—“ with 
whom ?” 

‘*With Miss Holland, just before you came. 
She said she couldn’t trust her. I heard that as 
I was passing with my mistress’s gruel, quite by 
accident.” 

‘*'That will do,” said Reuben, moodily ; ‘‘don't 
say any more. [ will wait for Miss Holland.” 

‘Shall I tell her that you want to see her, 
Sir?” 

** Ay, do,” was the reply. 

When the maid had withdrawn, Reuben lean- 
ed his elbows on the coffee-table, clutched his 
beard, and stared before him at the opposite win- 
dow, where last night Sarah Eastbell had passed 
through, ghost fashion, to a fate at which no one 
guessed. Here was a new mystery, a new com- 
plication, unless Mary Holland could dissipate it 
with a breath. What had she to say to Tom 
Eastbell’s friend, that she must steal into the 
grounds with him after dark, and thus arouse the 
suspicions of his second cousin? He could re- 
member that he had been suspicious also for a 
moment; that words which Mary Holland had 
said had struck him as remarkable, before the 
rush of events had carried him beyond them. 
What had he ever known—what had Sarah ever 
known—of this young woman that he should put 
faith in her, after all? He could have remem- 
bered many little acts of kindness and womanly 
courtesy if he had stopped to reflect—he did re- 
member them, when it was too late—but all that 
flashed to his mind at that crisis was the con- 
sciousness of something kept back from him con- 
cerning the man whom ‘Tom Eastbell had brought 
into the house, and from whose coming had fol- 
lowed awful doubts and grave perplexities. 

What did it all mean? If Mary Holland were 
not to be trusted, if this strange girl had for years 
deceived him, if his mother’s warning were, after 
all, correct, what was to be done at the eleventh 
hour, when he was in great trouble ? 

The door opened, and Mary Holland came into 
thé room again. 

** You sent for me,” she said. ‘ 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘in misery and fear I sent 
for you.” 

** Indeed !” 

‘* Sit down, please,” he said. 
to ask you many questions.” 

The old pallor which Sarah Eastbell had per- 
ceived stole to Mary’s face as Reuben spoke, but 
she took the chair which he had indicated, and 
which was at a little distance from the couch, and 
sat down facing him. 


**T am anxious 





CHAPTER XVI. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Now that Mary Holland was before him, Reu- 
ben Culwick found a difficulty in framing his 
questions so as to avoid all semblance of his sus- 





picions at the outset. He could not look at her 
and doubt her, even then; and he was hopeful 
of a rational explanation to it all. 

“Though we have not seen a great deal of 
each other in our lives, Mary,” he began, kindly 
and earnestly, ‘still it is through you that great 
changes have occurred; that I have lost my fa- 
ther’s love, and home, and fortune.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, sadly, ‘‘ that is true.” 

**T lost the three without losing confidence in 
you. As I learned to respect you, I began to 
think of the possibility of many past mistakes 
on my side and my mother’s. Of late days I 
have considered you the friend of all in this 
house.” 

‘*T have done my best to be the friend,” she 
answered. 

“* Last night, and for the first time in my life, 
a suspicion seized me. I hardly know what it 
was. It would have away, but that it 
came again to-day, strengthened by new doubts. 
You see this letter ?” 

“Yee 

** Are you aware of its purport ?” 

‘** No, save that it was written in my presence 
by Captain Peterson. Dare he—does he refer 
to me in that?” she cried, with the color mount- 
ing to her cheeks for a moment, and then dying 
away into the old gray tint. 

‘* Not by a word. He is as silent respecting 
the past relations between you as you have always 
been,” said Reuben. 

Mary Holland pushed her chair back from 
him without rising in her seat. 

“* You know, then ?” she said, in her dismay. 

**T know that you and he were conferring 
together in the garden last night; that there is 
a secret between you which I do not share, and 
which you have made no effort to reveal ; and I 
believe that man knows where Sarah Eastbell is, 
and is in all respects a villain.” 

**TIn all respects a villain—yes,” said Mary 
Holland, in reply. 

‘*'Tell me what you know of him, and when 
you knew him first.” 

Mary Holland clasped her hands together, and 
looked down. 

**T can not,” she said, in a low voice. 

“*He is at the bottom of a terrible mys- 
tery, he has brought grief to me, he is linked 
with Thomas Eastbell against the peace of this 
a and you will not give me one clew to his 

ife.” 

**T know but little of him, Reuben,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and that I can not divulge now. It is 
more than my life’s worth to attempt it.” 

** You fear him ?” 

“Feu.” 

“You know that Sarah Eastbell is in his 

wer ?” 

‘* He denies it all.” 

‘And you take his word, siding with him 
against me and the happiness of that old woman 
whom you profess to serve faithfully.” 

**I have no confidence in any thing he dves 
or says,” said Mary Holland, fretfully ; ‘* but my 
hands are tied, and I am helpless.” 

**In not helping us, you betray us.” 

‘*God help me! Think so if you will, Sir,” 
she cried, despairingly; ‘‘I give up. I have 
done playing my old part, when you see fit to 
cast a slur upon me.” 

** What else can I do?” 

** Nothing,” she said. ‘‘I could not explain 
to Sarah Eastbell ; I can not explain to you at 
this time. I can only say that I am a woman 
grievously misunderstood.” 

“*Miss Holland,” said Reuben, ‘‘I am sorry, 
but I can not trust you any more in this house.” 

**T will go away.” 

‘*For your own satisfaction it will be better, 
though I have no power here to command you 
to withdraw. I should watch your every action 
after this, and it would be my duty to put old 
Mrs. Eastbell on her guard against you.” 

** Ah! don’t do that,” cried Mary; ‘‘ let one 
heart think the best of me to the last. ‘There 
will come a time for explanation, but she may 
not be living to say, ‘I am sorry that I did not 
trust you,’” 

Reuben wavered at this outburst of passion on 
the part of his companion, and then grew hard 
again. She knew this Peterson; she had been 
in secret conference with him; she had let him 
escape from the house; and she might be in 
league with him against Sarah Eastbell. There 
was no honest secret which she could not have 
confessed, he thought, and there was no honest 
motive which could afford to screen the man in 
that hour of tribulation. 

‘* Mrs. Eastbell never cared for me much,” said 
Mary Holland, sadly; ‘‘ but then I have never 
been liked a great.deal, though I have tried hard 
to be more than once. Ah! it was all acting, 
and I failed—failed in every thing but in con- 
cealing the utter misery of my life till now.” 

She broke down here, and spread her hands 
before her face to hide her tears from him. He 
was puzzled. Was this acting too? he thought, 
till his generous nature sided with her, even 
against his caution. 

‘*Mary Holland, trust me with the truth.” 

** No, no,” she cried, starting to her feet; ‘it 
is impossible! You do not know—you can not 
guess! If it were Sarah Eastbell’s life at stake, 
I—I could not tell you—there!” 

‘** After that I have no faith left,” said Reu- 
ben, very sternly. 

** It’s as well, perhaps,” she said, slowly; ‘‘I 
am no use here after your avowal, and I will go 
away atonce. Hartley is a good nurse and serv- 
ant, and will take care of Mrs. Eastbell till Sa- 
rah comes back. I shall not be missed.” 

** Till Sarah comes back,” he echoed, scornfully. 

‘*She will not be long, I think—I hope.” 

**You know where she is!” cried Reuben, 
fiercely. 

** As I hope for Heaven, I can not guess,” she 
answered, solemnly. 











** Will you try and find her?” 

“*T am powerless,” she replied; ‘‘I know not 
which way to turn.” 

‘* But will you try ?” said Reuben, persistently. 
He had no faith in her power, but he was anxious 
to test her to the utmost. 

** Not yet,” was the strange answer. 

** Be it so, Miss Holland,” said Reuben, turn- 
ing away 5 “*T have at last lost faith in you for- 
ever. 

She did not speak again. She looked at 
him steadily for a few moments, and then went 
away, and up the stairs to her own room, at the 
end of the corridor, and it was some hours be- 
fore she was seen again in that house. It was 
nearly mid-day when, dressed as for a journey, 
she reappeared in the corridor, and faced Hart- 
ley, still at her old post, a woman forever on 
guard. 

‘“* You are a trusty servant, Hartley,” she said, 
as she advanced ; ‘‘ but you must be extra vigi- 
lant, extra strong, and clever and cunning, while 
I am away.” 

** Are you going—at this time, Miss Holland ?” 
exclaimed Hartley, in surprise. 

** Yes—for a little while. I will write to Miss 
Sarah by next post.” 

‘“*'To Miss Eastbell!” exclaimed Hartley. 

** Meanwhile listen at this door—you are good 
at listening, I believe.” 

**Oh, madam!—I— What makes you say 
that ?” 

‘* All is mystery in this house, and I set you 
on the watch for all of us. If I have seemed part 
of the mystery too, it was your place to warn one 
who will soon be rightful master here. But list- 
en now for me.” 

**T do not understand, madam.” 

‘*On the brink of many strange catastrophes 
that poor woman has slept in much security. It 
has been our mission more than once to keep the 
truth from killing her, and Heaven will pardon 
the fiction we have woven round her life, as I 
pray that Heaven will pardon me.” 

At the door of the room she paused again. 

** Listen,” she said once more; ‘‘it will be 
your cue for to-day, at all hazards.” 

She entered the sleeping-chamber of Mrs. 
Eastbell, and the sharp voice of her who lay 
there challenged her at once. 

‘* Who's there ?” 

The voice was very light and crisp with which 
she answered. Yes, Mary Holland was an act- 
ress in her way. 

“*It is only I,” said she, in answer to her. 

‘**T have just woke up, Mary,” said Mrs. East- 
bell, ‘* but I am weary still.” 

‘* You must rest to-day—and to-morrow.” 

**T shall rest till Christmas,” said the old lady, 
firmly ; ‘‘ I'll have no more running up and down 
those horrid stairs for any body. Where's Sa- 
rah ?” 

“Do you want her ?” 

‘*No. I dare say she'll like to be with Reu- 
ben to-day. I'll not disturb their sweethearting, 
not I.” 

‘*That's well. 
spare me?” 

**To be sure.” 

‘* Hartley is here. You like Hartley?” 

** Very well indeed: a worthy young woman, 
Mary ; but she snored awful when she slept here. 
I couldn't bide her snores.” 

‘*If you could spare me for a day or two—a 
week, perhaps—I should be glad of a holiday, 
Mrs. Eastbell.” 

‘““What for? Yes. Take a week—take a 
fortnight—any thing,” said Mrs. Eastbell, with 
easy alacrity ; ‘‘ Reuben is in the house—and 
Sarah’s back—and Tom’s here. All I care for 
now—and all together.” 

** But they are busy—you may miss me.” 

**So that I know they are in the house, I 
sha’n’t miss any body. When I want company, 
I can be dressed and go down to them.” 

** And to-day you will sleep?” 

**T shall be sleepy enough after breakfast. 
Those stairs would tire a horse, Mary.” 

** Good-by, then.” 

There was a true affection in the kiss she gave 
the old woman, and in the earnest pressure of 
the hand, but there was something singular in 
it, for Mrs. Eastbell said, 

‘* Ts any thing the matter?” 

**No—no—nothing. What should there be 
the matter ?” 

‘* Where are you going?” 

Miss Holland paused for a moment. 

** To London,” she answered, 

‘** Have you friends there ?” 

‘* Yes—one friend, whom I am going to meet.” 

“Oh! indeed. If you want any money for 
your journey, Sarah will give it you.” 

‘**T have plenty of money, thank you.” 

** Ask Sally to give you some, though. I shall 
want a cap from Bond Street—any price, so 
that it’s becoming, and you know what becomes 
me, Mary. Don’t stand about a sovereign or 
two. And—wait a moment—I'll have two caps ; 
one for Mrs. Muggeridge, at St. Oswald’s, just to 
let her know 1 ain't forgot her.” 

** Good-by,” said Mary Holland again—‘‘ God 
bless you.” 

** Well, God bless you too, for the matter of 
that, child—but why—” 

‘Tf you please, ma'am,” said Hartley's voice, 
** she’s gone.” 

**Oh! has she? What's all her hurry about, 
Hartley ?” 

‘*The train starts at 1.30 from Worcester.” 

** Ah, yes. But she’s uncommon strange to- 
day. Uncommon,” she added, after a long pause. 
** And, Hartley !” 

** Yes, madam.” 

‘“*Ring for my breakfast. It’s my belief 
they're going to starve me, now I have made my 
will.” 

“* Yes, madam. 

Hartley rang the bell, and then joined Miss 
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“SHE ENTERED THE SLEEPING CHAMBER OF MRS. EASTBELL,” 


Holland, waiting outside. ‘‘ Where is Thomas 
Eastbell ?” asked Mary, in a whisper. 

**In the picture-gallery.” 

**Watch him still. Keep guard here till Miss 
Eastbell comes back, at any cost.” 

** Till Miss East—” 

** Where is Mr. Culwick ?” 

** He went away on horseback an hour ago.” 

**Has he seen Sarah’s brother this morn- 
ing ?” 

** Yes—but Miss Sarah? Do you know, then, 
that she wi// return ?” 

**She will return late this evening. Tell Mr. 
Culwiek so when he comes back,” said Mary, as 
she went swiftly down the stairs, and out of the 
house wherein she had spent nearly six years of 
her life, winning no man’s love or woman's grati- 
tude, 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





WORTH, THE PARIS DRESS- 
MAKER. 

IX. or eight miles from Paris, on the Ver- 

sailles route, lies the pretty town of Surésnes, 
at the foot of Mont Valérien, and in front of 
the Bois de Boulogne. On the opposite side of 
the street, near the railway station, fises from 
within a high garden wall a red brick chateau 
in the form of a letter L, with a towered and 
turreted roof. It is the residence of Worth, the 
Napoleon of costumers. Being in Surésnes one 
fine Sunday afternoon with a friend, and having 
previously been invited by the proprietor to visit 
his chiteau, we improved the opportunity by 
sending in our cards, A tall lackey in impos- 
ing shirt front, who seemed to be holding guard 
over the garden gate, led us into a vestibule that 
was like a small museum of faience. Every 
thing was faience except the chairs we sat in 
and the fountain that bubbled up in the centre 
of the room. We had barely more than time 





to cast our eyes about us, and send them on a | 


promenade down the opening view before us, ex- 


claiming, ‘‘ What a marvelous place!’’ when a | 


second person appeared, and said he would con- 
duct us to “‘ Monsieur Vort.” He led us through 
a vista of rooms, hardly separated from each oth- 
er save by a drapery of curtains—a succession 
of apartments of a unique magnificence totally 
unexpected. 

**Isn’t it Aladdin’s palace ?” whispered Dane, 
while I pinched myself to make sure I was still 
myself. We had both visited numerous palaces 
~ ewe and of such princes as eat up the peo- 
ple’s money in Italy, Austria, and Germany, so 
we were not verdant enough to be dazzled by 
commonplace palaces. But for the first time 


we were dazed, and while in that stupefied state | 


in came ‘‘ Monsieur Vort” in a flowing gray 
robe that fell to his heels, lined with pale yel- 
low, with a deep vest to match, and numerous 
other overlapping appliances that modified and 
gave elegance to a costume as unique as it was 
comfortable. 

**So you have really kept your promise, and 
come!” he exclaimed, cheerily. ‘* For the mo- 
ment I am very busy with my workmen, for you 
know I only have Sundays to myself, and if you 
would like to visit the winter garden, my son 
will go with you.” 

** My son,” a young man of seventeen years, 
who had the look of a man of twenty-two, led 
us to the foot of the garden, which was a small 
journey, through a hedge-rowed path, bloomed 


over with morning-glories and full- blossomed 
vines, into a conservatory of the rarest, most 
curious and beautiful exotics, from tiny plants to 
tall fern palms. A grotto fountain in the cen- 
tre, with its top heaped high with tropical plants, 
was a study for a gardener. There were air- 
plants and water-plants, sand-plants and earth- 
plants, orchids, and begonia leaves huge enough 
for a parapluie, and great vines stretching across 
the conservatory, and sending down clumps of 
thread-like tendrils to take root like a banyan- 
tree. Near the winter garden were piles ‘of 
stones—demolitions from the Palace of the Tu- 
ileries, a jumble of carvings in various degrees 
of perfection and ruin, that were to enter into 
the construction of an adjoining hot-house. 

From the garden we returned to the chateau, 
going first to see the stables and horses. ‘ Each 
horse had before his eyes the mystic ‘‘W” in 
illumination. He had .a marble basin for his 
oats and another for his drink. He was blank- 
eted, had his tail sheared, and the neatest stable 
a horse ever dreamed of. The brass rings and 
ornaments of the écurie were polished like mir- 
rors. ‘Two lengths of fresh straw matting over- 
lapping each other kept the straw from extend- 
ing beyond its proper limits. Adjoining was a 
hospital for sick horses, in case any of those 
high-blooded sorrels should be so indiscreet as 
to become ill. 

Then we visited the dogs, nine of them, large 
and small, and ugly and less ugly. 

Then we went to the palace of the birds. An 
immense~parrot, vain in his plumage of green 
and gold, was perched on his throne in the ves- 
tibule. Our guide assured us that his majesty 
the bird would allow nobody else to touch him, 
and taking hold of the tips of the macaw’s wings, 
he spread them out like a pair of fans to show 
off the bird's magnificence of plumage. ‘The bird 
palace had a plaited wire front, and the walls of 
the interior, a sort of écru-colored stucco-work, 
were dotted all over in a hap-hazard sort of fashion 
with bits of mirrors, as if the walls had been plas- 
tered on a large looking-glass, leaving here and 
there spots uncovered. Before these reflectors 


| of vanity the birds perch themselves to perk their 





| fess to having things hopelessly mixed. 


heads and sing their operettes. There was an 
army of them, lovely songsters from the four 
corners of the earth, with many of them far too 
pretty and proud to sing at all. We said good- 
by to the birds, and began a tour of the chateau 
by climbing a winding staircase, built in one of 
the towers, like all in the house, and stopping 


| in the dining-room to be refreshed by some cakes 


and a glass of wine. 

The kitchen is at the top of the house. 

There are no odors from the chef’s kingdom. 
The skies receive all the savory smells that rise 
from the frying-pan and the stew-kettle. The 
food is sent down to the dining-room in a ‘‘lift.” 

The dining-room is not large, as if built for 
state dinners. ‘Ihe chairs of carved wood are 
upholstered with leather, with gilt ornamenta- 
tions ; wood-work carved to match. Every-day 
table-service, Sevres; for extra occasions, Sevres. 
If Mr. Charles Frederick Worth has a ‘‘ hobby,” 
it is for painted porcelain and faience. I re- 
member one salon where the walls were covered 
with Sevres porcelain of most exquisite work- 


manship, the plates being let into the walls by | 


concaves made for them, and held in place by 
silver buttons. ‘ 

All the rooms merit a better description than 
I can give, for I saw so much that I freely con- 
One 
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salon had a floor in the most exquisite marquetry 
imaginable. There was a Persian mat before a 
pedestal, on which was a bust of Madame Worth. 
‘The chairs were upholstered in damask, with 
brocaded flowers in velvet, with the pile half an 
inch high.’ Silken window-curtains with borders 
to match. 3 

The library was finished in dark carved wood. 
A bay-window was painted in small tablets rep- 
resenting the various books of the Bible. The 
view from this window was something to be re- 
membered. In the distance was Paris, bound- 
ing the plain like the walls of an amphitheatre. 
The window-curtains in some dark stuff were 
bordered with medallions filled with portraits in 
needle-work of the historical costumes of France. 
There were busts of French writers; a case of 
coins; bronzes; mementoes, one of which was 
a portrait of Nilsson, which she had presented to 
Mr. Worth, with her grateful thanks for kindness- 
es he had shown her. ‘The door of the library 
was convex, the two parts closing like the half 
of a cylinder. To describe this house in detail 
would take a week, and the carte blanche liber- 
ty of a dozen Bazars. I must conclude by jhe 
mention of a few salient points. All the rooms 
in the chateau are rather low. ‘The floors are 
of inlaid woods, or in mosaic. There are family 
portraits—one of Worth in the costume of the 
Shah of Persia, of Madame Worth in that of 
some queen, and of the two sons, when children, 
in princely costumes, one of the boys being paint- 
ed in a girl’s dress. ‘There is a fine bust of Na- 
poleon the First, and one of Worth the First. 
Back of the latter is his portrait in oil, taken 
when he was quite young, and a very handsome 
picture it is. ‘There are quaintly and richly in- 
laid old cabinets of two hundred years ago, leop- 
ard-skins in abundance, and the large mat which 
covers the centre of the floor of the family sit- 
ting-room is in squares of leopard-skin and Ax- 
minster. There is a billiard-room, and as we 
were there the day before Mr. Worth’s birthday, 
the table had begun to receive the gifts for the 
féte, one being a rare and curious set of old fa- 
lence. The tidies on the chairs stretch simply 
across the top of the back, and are of the finest 
linen, with borders six inches deep in duchesse 
lace patterns. ‘The bath-room contains a bed, 
set against a mirror wall, which duplicates the 
room, a marble bath-tub sunk in the floor, a 
porcelain stove with a glass front, which reflects 
the light and heat from a gas-burner, which, be- 
ing concealed, gives a magical effect. Madame 
Worth’s chamber is in lace over pale yellow trans- 
parencies, while the curtains to match have small 
square crystals introduced in the fringes, which 
produce a charming effect. Almost in the cen- 
tre of the house is a greenery, large enough and 
fresh enough in its foliage and falling water to 
thake»one half fancy himself in a forést. The 
carriage entrance to the chateau is under an im- 
mense glass-roofed court. At one side of the 
house, and sheltered by its different sides and 
angles, is a garden, with an open gallery con- 
necting different porticoes roofed with glass in 
the form of a whale’s back, the glass shingles 
ending in a scallop. Between each of these 
hangs a pendent globe of glass. ‘The portico of 
one door has a stained-glass roof, with a fringe 
of gilt balls. When this garden portico is illu- 





minated for a soirée, as well as the house, no 
idea can be conceived of its splendor. 

Mr. Worth was himself engaged in directing 
the work in a nearly completed room that was to 
be an immense apartment for camellias. The 
floor in mosaic was laid in a series of designs, a 
section of eyes in mosaic, then of butterflies, then 
fishes, ete. A row of square red brick columns 
on two opposite sides were spotted over in regu- 
lar design with plates of blue and white faience, 
giving a very curious but striking effect. Vines 
were to be trained overhead, so that the illumi- 
nation should full through the foliage. Large 
portions of the outside walls of the house are over- 
grown with ivy. 

The chateau is evidently Mr. Worth’s pride. 
During the war it was occupied successively by 
the French and German troops. They fenced the 
grass-plots of the garden with wire, laid down 
boards of deal over the elegant floors, and after 
weeks of being quartered in the palace, left it 
without having injured it a particle. The owner 
had just reason to be grateful, as he had already 
spent ten years’ time on its construction and em- 
bellishment. 

There is probably no other house in this world 
or another like unto it. It is original from be- 
ginning to end, and every nook and corner, 
whether of its architecture or furnishing, bears 
the unmistakable evidence of having been the re- 
sult of the owner's own design. 

After we had ‘‘ done” the chateau we had tea 
in the dining-room, with dainty cakes and wafer 
slices of buttered bread. The table-cloth and 
napkins came in for their share of artistic con- 
struction, But as I must stop somewhere, let it 
be here, and turn to the man himself. 

Mr. Worth is a native of Lincolnshire, En- 
gland, His father was a lawyer. Upon some 
of the windows of the Surésnes chateau are en- 
graved the escutcheon of the family, which some 
of the French facetiously interpret as ‘‘ une no- 
blesse de Robe.” From some family misfortune 
the children were obliged to abandon their stud- 
ies and seek their own livelihood. At twenty 
Charles Frederick came to Paris to learn French 
and to find work. He found employment as 
cutter in the maison de modes Gagelin, and the 
lady whom he at once fell in love with, and soon 
after married, was also employed there in the 
capacity of demoiselle de magasin, It was in 
this house, at the time of their marriage, that they 
began to work upon their own account, and found- 
ed the establishment which has since become 
world-renowned. ‘The workshops (ateliers) are 
immense in size and number. Each one has its 
specialty: one for the corsage, one for jupons, 
another for trimming, etc., ete. About a thou- 
sand work-people are employed in the confection 
of robes and costumes, which are sent to all 
parts of the world. The models of new designs 
are first made in muslin, to note the effect, and 
every thing that goes out of the shop is fashioned 
under the superintendence of Mr. Worth himself. 
His activity is indefatigable. Often when a dress 
is finished which fails to please him, he has it 
quite taken to pieces and remade. He accepts 
an order for no sort of a dress for less than twen- 
ty pounds—which is not an extravagant price 
when one considers that his ateliers are in the 
most expensive part of Paris, and that the mate- 























CHARLES FREDERICK WORTH, THE PARIS DRESS-MAKER. 
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rials and designs he furnishes are first-class and 
original. Although Mr. Worth is not a man to 
be afraid of if one has a liberal exchequer, wom- 
en say that they often climb the stairs to his ele- 
gant rooms in the Rue de la Paix with fearfully 
beating hearts, and when once in his presence 
are actually afraid to say what they want and 
how they want it. That is what might in truth 





can walk with as much ease and as little fatigue 
as men do in theirs.” 

‘**Thave,” he exclaimed ; “ but you won't wear 
it. I do not see the slightest objection to wom- 
en wearing trowsers with a tunic, as I have want- 
ed them to. And there is the Persian costume, 


which is the perfection of beauty and grace.” 
In person Mr. Worth is of medium English 


acterizes the French. He is modest and unaf- 
fected in manner, and would pass for an unas- 
suming, honest, common-sense sort of a man, 
thoroughly conscientious in a profession which 
he has raised to the dignity of a fine art. 

He is not far from forty years of age, and has 
the appearance of a man who lives temperately 
and simply. I doubt if he smokes, even. He 


NN 


LOST IN THE SNOW. 


HIS fine engraving represents a scene iu 
Scotland. A lady and her guide are lost 
in one of the blinding snow-storms so common 
in the Highlands, and have halted on their way 
down the mountain to reconnoitre their posi- 
tion. Wrapped in their plaids, the bewildered 
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be called a ‘‘cringmg slave of fashion.” Yet 
Mr. Worth declares he has any amount of trouble 
with women—that they want to wear colors that 
do not become them, and a superabundance of 
trimming that is far from good taste. We re- 
marked to him once, ‘‘ Here you are arbiter of 
what women shall wear. Invent us a walking 
costume, pretty and becoming, and in which we 


LOST IN THE SNOW. 


height, strongly but not stoutly built. He has 
black eyes, hair and mustache dark, and a fully 
developed forehead, which a phrenologist would 
doubtless say is crammed with form perception, 
color, taste, invention, etc. He is not a bit 
“Frenchy.” He retains much of the blunt- 
ness which characterizes the English, and has 
‘taken on” very little of the suavity that char- 


rides into Paris every morning on horseback, 
usually reaching his business about nine o'clock, 
and often remaining in the evening until ten. 
He has two sous, one nineteen and the other sev- 
enteen—both well-bred and well-educated young 
fellows. The youngest has much of his father’s 
genius for invention, and may one day be Worth 
the Second. 








travelers peer anxiously in every direction for 
some trace of their path, knowing that a false 
step may plunge them into some crevasse or 
down a precipice. The situation is a perilous 
one, as all can bear witness who have ever had 
the mischance to be lost in the snow, though 
even this is less perilous than the fog which 
veils both earth and sky. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AmpvLanor.—Make your wrapper a belted Gabrielle, 
corded or piped with blue silk; have sailor collar, 
square cuffs, and pockets. Use the double-breasted 
basque suit pattern for your black alpaca, trimming 
with bias bands and pleatings of the same; for the 
brown merino the best pattern is that of the long 
tight-fitting redingote, with skirt of walking length. 

Boston1a.—Weak ammonia in water will cleanse 
your black Hernani. 

J. T.—French calico dresses are made with a double 
or single breasted redingote, edged with a bias fold, 
and worn with a leather belt. Only one dart is put in 
each front. The skirt has usually two gathered eight- 
inch flounces. 

Mes. At P. De M.—Your beaver cloth cloak for 
mourning should be made by the English walking 
jacket pattern, and trimmed with dull repped silk 
revers, cuffs, pockets, buttons, and an inch-wide band, 
or else only a piping of the same, on the edge. A bor- 
der of black marten, lynx, or the more expensive fish- 
er or black-fox fur would also be suitable trimming. 

C. D. G.—Trim your French poplin with bias bands of 
the same piped with silk of the same shade; this is for 
over-skirt and basque. Put either gathered or pleated 
flounces on the lower skirt. Make a young girl’s blue 
merino with long tight-fitting redingote piped on the 
edge with silk, and put one deep kilt pleating on the 
lower skirt, or else merely border it with two narrow 
side pleatings. 

Svnsonrper.—You can order patterns for an infant's 
wardrobe from this office. The entire set is done up 
in one parcel, and will cost you only 25 centa. 

Sans.—Put a flannel band around a quart bottle, 
baste your appliqué lace smoothly on the flannel; rub 
it well with white soap, then put it in a kettle of cold 
water and let it remain until it boils. When done, it 
should be clean, and as smooth as if ironed. If this 
does not succeed, send it to one of the French scourers, 
who clean by steam and dry pressure. Make your silk 
with a basque and handsomely trimmed skirt. Have 
your head shampooed to remove the oil and dandruff, 
and keep it clean afterward by using alcohol applied 
to the scalp with a brush. 

Anastr.—Read articles to “‘ Ugly Girls” for informa- 
tion about removing moth patches. 

Ienorance.—Kastern nations consider the pearl the 
emblem of purity. 

Eva H.—We attempt to answer all questions that 
are not too trivial; but of late many answers have 
been crowded out through lack of space. Replies to 
inquiries like that of your friend are sometimes em- 
bodied in the article headed New York Fashions. Mr. 
Froude’s name when correctly pronounced rhymes 
with mood.—Thanks for your appreciative letter. 

M. L. P.—In the articles to “ Ugly Girls,” published 
in the Bazar, you will find all we think it safe to say 
about depilatories. 

Mrs. D. J. K.—Make your poplin with basque and 
demi-train caught up in a puff behind, and with a 
tablier front. Trim the black silk with jet fringe and 

oon. 

Lovursr.—The half-polka stitch is generally used for 
working stems in colored embroidery ; the illustration 
you refer to shows how to work the stitch. Patterns 
are best transferred to leather with tracing-paper. The 
material for the slipper should be soft leather, such as 
kid, for instance, and the embroidery executed in the 
ordinary manner. 

Ienornanoz.—Yon are quite justified in bowing and 
wishing good-morning to a gentleman boarder at your 
friend’s house, whom you know by sight, but to whom 
you have not been introduced, but will do well to re- 
strict your conversation to this until your friend pre- 
sents him to you as a desirable acquaintance. The 
French custom of wishing good-morning to all with 
whom one is accidentally brought in contact is court- 
eous and graceful, and does not compel any further 
intercourse, 

Fiorenos ann Marcarrta.—Will Carleton’s Farm 
Ballads are published by Harper & Brothers, who 
will sead them to you by mail on receipt of $2. We 
do not know the price of the other books you men- 
tion. You can order them through any bookseller. 
Read the “ Ugly Girl” papers for the information you 
want about your hands. 

Ape.awwe H. M.—It is customary for a lady when 
an engagement is broken off to return all the letters 
and presents that she has received, so far as it is prac- 
ticable. Good feeling dictates that, on leaving your 
friend’s house after a visit of some weeks, you should 
make a gift to the servant who has had the charge of 
your room, in remembrance of the additional trouble 
that she has had on your account, though it is not 
necessary to fee all the domestics of the household, 
as is the custom in England.—We know nothing about 
the book you mention. 

An Oto Sussorrser.—“ Basilinear Thaumaturgical” 
was the heading of the article to which you refer. 

Two Arxtovs Sistrers.—At present mink furs are 
not fashionable, though ladies who have them wear 
them through all changes of fashion. Seal-skin is 
the favorite fur, and as it grows more popylar each 
season, we think it will probably remain the standard 
fur for several winters. 

Drrra.—Wear your hair in a single chitelaine braid, 
with large waves on the forehead, and a band of black 
velvet ribbon pasaed around the head and tied behind. 

M. J. B.—The little Shepherdess or Bo-Peep dress, 
ali white and blue, would suit your little girl, aleo the 
well-known Folly suit. 

Marcarer V.—Have a basque and long over-skirt 
trimmed with jet fringe for your black silk dress. A 
biue silk pleated waist is not too youthful for you, but 
is not nearly as dressy as a velvet sleeveless jacket. 
Starch does not injure the skin. Read the last article 
to “ Ugly Girls” for hints about using glycerine. 

Ditemma.—There is no choice between the two pat- 
terns you mention for making your alpaca; both will 
probably remain in vogue throngh the spring and 
summer. 

X. Y. Z.—Do not have the wedding present marked. 
The recipient can have this done after taking her new 
name. 

P. R. M.—Dolmans will probably continue in fash- 
fon during the spring. We have the pattern. Both 
double and single breasted basques will be worn; use 
the latter for your black silk, merely piping the edges, 
and putting lace and jet around the neck and wrists. 
Lace scarfs are still worn. Make your wrapper by the 
Gabrielle pattern, and trim with a pleated border 
around the edge, with bows of ribbon down the front. 

A. L. N.—An entire set of patterns for an infant's 
wardrobe can be had for 25 cents. 

N. E. H.—We can give you no further information 
on the subject. 

Crvprrtiia.—You are mistaken; we make no pur- 
chases for our readers, nor do we furnish what you 
require on any terms. Yon can probably obtain it 
from some first-class druggist. 
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Coryvine Wuren.— 
vented Co pring Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § Supplement with the greatest ease. This 


the means of the newly in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L. SHA W, 
364 Bowery, cor. 4th st, N.Y., 


Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb and complete stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS, comprising the latest styles of the best 
quality of ‘French Hair only, of his own importation 
and manufacture. 

Having the lar; stock of Human Hair Goods in 
the city, I can offer to the public inducements which 
can not be superseded by any of my competitors. 

Ladies wishing to procure an elegant Sane should 
not fail to call at my establishment before purchasing 


elsewhere. 
PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Hair Switch- 
es, 1 yard long, $2 and upward; First Quality Hair 
Swite es, solid, mot dyed, excellent for wear. 

18 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight 

22 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight... 

26 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight. . 

32 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight 10 
oa — a ng Shagle Ge Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 

ingle so warranted naturally Cur! os 





22 aes ing oneced 28 inches long...... $5 00 
24 inches long..... $ 80 82 inches long...... 7 50 
26 inches long...... 400 36inches long...... 10 00 


dies’ own 


50 cents 
hand and made to order by the best artists. 


anc purposes. 
press, or on receipt of P. O. money order, or money in 
registered letters, free of charge, to all parts of the 
country. 


,WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON: woRKER 


my at. Jane 27, 1871._ Awarded jum at 

natitate ard bud: Tastituce Poise Ibi 

the most tant inventions the age. The 

moat per. Fike oat mp Worker ever rove. So 
child can work a 

















tra’ agents eryw 
sight, ve over 100 | Per cent. profit. 
er and sample Button-hole 
in a neat case, with full 





"OFFICE, 120 MAIDEN LANE. 


GASOLIN E. 
FOR GAS MACHINES. 


Gravity, 85 to 90. Prepared with care at Hudson 
River Oil bata 











For its many ‘excellent qualities It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 
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N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


SHOPPING 


Of description for Ladies oe ay by 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 151 East 44t City. Send 

oor circular oaecaaal reference me: particulars (free). 
ress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 





OLIDAY GOOoD@ 


Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, SCARFS, TIES, 
&c., at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

11 05 BROADWAY, bet. 24th & 25th Sts., N.Y. 














TH TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES......§ a Be 
ecftlso, Soop ag of 
pny 8, Oe” dak ter Price-List to ee 
J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, i t, 353 8th Ave., | N.Y. City, 


RENCH EMBROIDERIES - ann STAMPING.— 

V. Vieourovx, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand. Orders filled with care. Specialty of Mono- 
grams. MA CHINES and Perforated PATTERNS. 








povrgav & Co., 195 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 





WATERS’ CONCERTO anit Sa 


— arly che MOST 


: BCT oy onch which is MOS" 
Cc cH TA nM UL- 
| STIRRING. wohile the the ImrrAa: 
the HUMA 


N VOICE 
ese —— 
best made in the U. S. 







WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE 


PIANOS 
oti a ss ani 
afine singing tone, 

h all wodern improvements, and are the 

best Piano: made. 'These Organs and Pi- 
anosare warranted for 6 years. Prices ex- 
tremely low al ‘or cash or part cash, and bal- 
ance in monthly ~ quarterly payments. 
Second-hand instruments taken in _— 
change. GREAT INDUCEMENTS 6 th 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED for eve 
City and County in the U. S- and Sa,» 
large discount (o Teachers, Min 
Lodges, ec, ILLUSTRATED A TALOGUES Me MAILED. 

HORACE WATERS & 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 


Fourth GRAND GIFT Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


Over a Million in Bank! 


AND A FULL DRAWING ASSURED 
On Tuesday, 31st March next. 


Only 60,000 tickets have been issued, and 


B1,.500,00 O! 


Divided iato 12,000 cash gifts, Swill be distributed by 
lot among the ticket-holders. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
250,006 


N ) 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 100,000 
50,000 


















































ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...... 25, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT........ ° 7,500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each. . 100,000 
80 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 each. 150, 
50.CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each.. 3 
80 CASH GIFTS, 500 each 00 
100 CASH GI ls 400 each. 300 
150 CASH GIFTS, 300 each. 4 5,000 
250 CASH GIFTS, 200 each . 
325 CASH GIFTS, 100 each, . 22500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 each. 550,000 


Total, St essa A all Cash, amounting 
a pusdecsepetsstoturedssicbanpnen $1,500,000 
we ath concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
tively and unequivocally take place on the day now 
fixed, whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 
12, 000 gifts all paid in proportion to the number of 


tickets sold. 
PRICE 7. hig ig 
Whole Tickets, $50; ves, $25; Tenths, or each 
a n, $5; Eleven Whale Tickets tee go0e 223¢ Tick- 
‘or $1000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 
Tiekets for $10,000. No discount on less than $500 
worth of tickets, 


Agent Poe eae ee ee eC rt, 
en ic anager once! 
wmés nm bloxsecs Louis mille, Ky., or 


Eastern Agen 
609 Broapway, New Yorx. om 


DR.PIERCE'’S 


tt y MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY Mie 





Ml GjouvEN 


cures all ee 





medicine and is pe 
— 
all ugzgists. 
orld’s 


V Srenen a. De 
posumer. Buffalo, N. ¥. — 


mportant to Ladies.—tThrough the 
a iberality of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable livin 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman fh 
the United States, especially to those who —- them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
oy already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
e heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on ooetpt of of postage 
stamp. Address — M‘CALL 
543 Broadw ay, New’ York. 
[HE Accompanist’s 1s Self- Instructor. 
A New Method by which any person (with or 
without a Teacher or ral of Music), CAN 
BECOME AN EXPERT Piano Accompanist 
to any song. By Prof. F. A. Nronoxs, 687 Broadway, 
New York. A copy of this work will be sent, prepaid, 
on receipt of T5c. As it now costs but 8 cents to re- 
ister a letter, it would be advisable to send that way. 
te Please mention Harper’s Bazar when you write. 


SEEDS! | Precers bee Rove Soot, 
SEEDS! of $1.00, 7 ew Illustrated Seed 
SEEDS: DS: ! | Sroowra, 4 Beacon St., Boston. , 


Mark voor CLOTHING. Agree 
bt TE AE ft brush and indel- 
- Fannie Brown < Fite Come 

el eet S) Circulars FREE, 


J. F. MARSH yy, eng cor. 2d & Dock Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 

cular. RGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 





















































TERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d 8t., N. Y., 


Continue to offer unparalelled inducements in 
HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS, 
In addition to our alread: t, we have 
pre: the past few daye ELEVEN MOk MORE ‘URSES of 

mtirely ne esigns, rangin; 
from Scents up to $2 50 3 yard. . sige 


LADIES in eaing comet, will please 
examine e superior quality, 
work, and finish of all our Embroideries, 
Complete Lines of 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
REAL AND IMITATION LACES, 
IN ALL STYLES AND QUA LITIES, 
BONNET AND SASH RIBBONS. 
2” Samples and prices freely upon application. 
With a Superb 
Stock oe Paris and Vienna Fans, 
With most exquisite designs in Paintings and Hand- 
es, from $1 45 upward. 
In ordering Fans, by stating price and 
= ladies can rest assured of excellent 
value, as we im ~~ all our Fancy Goods 
direct from LEADING EUROPEAN HOUS 
We > to call attention to on. Celebrated 
em PIN’S KID GLOVES, 
In Street and fon Colors. 


2 BUTTONS $1 i TRY ( BUTTONS $1 50 
3 BUTTONS $1 30 THEM, (6 BUTTO'S $1 75 


The Best and Cheapest Glove in the country, as our 
numerous customers can testify. We guarantee in 


every case satisfaction. Stern Brothers, 
Sixth Ave, and Twenty-Third St, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
auder the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





ol. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER “e 

LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 

CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ed one (for child from 6 months to 4 





ots” WA ATER PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years « rid) ” 


AND SMOKING-CAP.....i..........0.00 bad 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking US eee " 
"ol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and - 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old). . 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dreas, Yoke 
Chemise, ibn one seeesascccesee * 
i MA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking * Ski 1 EE ee «90 
LADY'S POSTILION-BA a WRAPPER... “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR rg SUIT (fur boy 
from 4 to 12 years old “ 
(French Yoke 


- 
=r 


Sacque, Corset 





GENTLEMAN'S LINGER 
prong ten Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

n own) = 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) * 
—_ UE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

ty and Ful] Trained Skirt................ “ 39 
BLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OOVER-SKIRT. and WALKING SKIRT... ‘ 
LOUIS QUINZE ‘VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
ay i = BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- : 





we 
J 


& 


[ FES Sh errr * 46 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, -_ 
pS eet Pear ° “ 50 


Vol. V1. 

DOLMA NVEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7% 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

Sh oD errr * i 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacqnue, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over - 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... ~~ 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
ie REDINGOTE WALKING 

SUIT 7 


Kens chee ctueeestne se seresecwtncrscucsss ‘17 

LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ a 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 33 

LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 
MABTIC BOLD 60s. crcscccescrcrscccececs “ 20 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUI “ 32 





DOUBLE - nay ead JOCKEY BASQUE 
WARM BO ies oe visas ccessceczccsccce “* 32 
ENGLISH SAR JACKET SUIT. - 





SINGLE. BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

Pout Walking Gkirt. . ........20+.0.0-5-c000+- “ 47 
DOUBLE-BRE. STED PLAIN BASQUE, with 

Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 

Long Walking Skirt..........-...ssseeeeees “ 47 
DOLMAN DEMLTRAINED BUIT 0406 cor. « 48 
—_- PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and a 


IE CLANS inpGbduees at dshhbrespes cous suse 50 
TIGHT-FITTING SiNGLE-SRRASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............--. “ 60 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 


. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ 7 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

Pathorms will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged, 

In ordering, peed 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


Type put up expressly for Ama- 
TYPE. teur Printers by the New England 
Type army oY 105 Washington 


8t., Boston, Mass. ior specimen book. 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 
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EMBROIDERIEG 
JUST OPENING 


OVER 100,000 YARDS OF 
HAMBURG EDGINGS AND 
JNSERTINGS, 


At from 5c. per yard upward. 
ALL WARRANTED FAST EDGES. B 
These goods were bought by us from the 

largest European Manufacturers at Job 

Prices, and are no doubt the CHEAPEST 

EVER OFFERED. 1 and Examine. 

Samples sent Free on Application. 


REAL YAK LACES 
At less than the £uropean Gold Cost, in- 
dependent of the duty. I 
Best quality Black Yak {eer 


Laces. Price. D 
Full 1X in. wide, 16c. per yard... .25¢. 
oe a | aa 


“Om Ome, TTT aOe, 
“ ee 6 oS ae cee E 
“ BY “ee o 58c. oe “ piled Be. 
t#- These Laces are warranted to be the 
VERY BEST QUALITY. 
BLACK SILK GIMP AND 


PASSEMENTERIE LI 
At Greatly Reduced Prices, to 
Close the Season. E 
Send for samples of Embroideries, and 
compare with those of other Houses. 
EHRICH & 0., Ss. 
287 & 289 Sth Ave., near 24th St., New York. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are olfering the balance of their stock of 
Black and Colored 





He bre MO 


| 





bs eieaepeutertaa tas reaaess peer 


The most stylish and elegant that could be procured, 
at prices largely below the cost of importation. 


FANCY SILK AND CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH 
DITTO, $25 EACH UPWARD. 


VELVET SACQUES AND POLONAISE, 
And BEAVER CLOTH SACQUES, AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 


A large invoice of CHILDREN’S and MISSES’ 


EMBROIDERED PIQUE DRESSES, 
Very rich and elegant, at extraordinarily low prices. 





£ 


A large invoice of Long and Square 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS 


At prices much below their value. 


Also, a very large variety of 
BOMBAY TRAVELING SHAWLS, 
From $18 each upward. 


An immense stock of Long and Square 


FRENCH BROCHE SHAWLS 
And malas | FANCY WOOL SHAWLS at prices 


ess than the cost of importation. 
Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


OPENING OF 


NEW SPRING PRINTS, 
CAMBRICS, 


AN 





D 
PERCALES. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Are offering a Large and Full Stock of the 


Latest Styles 


IN THE ABOVE GOODS. 
BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 





good taste, Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su: sion 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have conseayy prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 

From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve: 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, pe 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
— will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and eo ee the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this potion 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


gO PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fam LE and Male Agents wanted for a 
- new article which if Lady needs. Sample 
sent for $1. WM. F. GILLE, Watertown, Wis. 














BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 
rf  LAIRD’S 
we “ Bloom of Vouth.” 


This be err r delightful toilet 
ionw 1 discol 
} cratione and tee OARS 
’ §8KIin, lea’ t 

SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 


HARPER'S PER 


FOR 1874. 











PERIODICALS 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. ‘There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation, 








far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columng contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artiste of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustratidhs. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 









Y Cig fa 
ST eos esr 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 
dence Journal. 

oo 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

One of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanpen’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Hareer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scnsontwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeaztne 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Nambers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
a to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tzums ror Anvertistne tn Hanrer's WEEKLY ANP 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Hai "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





{Ny ANTED.—Agents: 
: are Wanted to can-- 


: ecvccccceses vass for the SALE of the---+-++*"*"* 
: PROCEEDINGS OF THE EVANGELICAL : 
: ALLIANCE OF 1873. : 


: Agents seldom have the oppertanity of siateg ; 
: to the public a Book of so GREAT VALUE. It: 
: will contain an Historical Sketch, Address of : 
: Welcome, all the Essays and Orations presented : 
: and delivered on the occasion of the recent Gen- : 
: eral Conference, the Closing Address, &c., &c. : 
: &@ For further particulars inquire of or address : 


beceetereees : AVERY BILL, 
: Care Harper & Brothers, : 


: Franklin Square, N. ¥ 


AGENTS! Read!! Read!!! 
We will pay Jo a Salary of $100 a month 
or allow a splendid commission, to sell our imported 

Jewels and Worke of Fine Art. Address 
Tue Westegn Art Association, Chicago, Il, 








FERRY & Co's 


TED PT! 


csv 
- 


mLouve 














Will be mailed 
Y FREE to all 
applicants. This is 
one of the largest and 
most instructive Cata- 
logues published. It is 
printed on tinted paper, con- 
tains 220 pages, over 200 illus- 
trations of Vegetables and Flow- 
ers, a beautifully colored plate, 
and is invaluable to Farmer Gardener 
and Florist. 


Address, DM. FERRY & CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


“The Giant of the Monthlies.” 


Methodist Quarterly Review. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1874. 


ConTeENTS : 
LEGEND OF THE CASCADES. 
With Five Illustrations. 
SOME NOTES ABOUT POTTERY AND PORCE- 
LAIN. By Wa. C, Parmer. 
With Thirty-three Illustrations, 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER AND PUGET SOUND. 
By Cuanves Norpnorr. 
With Eight Illustrations. 
CITY ROAD CHAPEL. 
With Nine Illustrations. 
SONG OF THE REDWOOD-TREE. By Watt Wuair- 
MAN. 
MY MOTHER AND I: A Love Srory ror Grats. 
By the Author of “ Joun Harivax, GenTLEMaN."” 
With Three Illustrations, 
THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 
With Nine Illustrations. 
THE LIVING LINK. By the Author of “Taz Dopez 
Cuiun,” “Tue American Baron," ETO. 
Cuartee XVII. A Stroke for Liberty.—XVIII. A 
Strange Confession. — XIX. A New Comer. — 
XX. Faithful unto Death.—XXI. A Warning. 
With Three Illustrations. 
THE NEW SOUTH.—II. Industrial, Manufacturing, 
and Material Progress. By Epwin Dz Leon. 
With Two Maps. 
TOO MUCH FOR HIM. By Franx Lez Benepiocr. 
HOPE. 
A CHINESE PRACTICAL JOKE. 
TRIFLES. 
HOLLAND HOUSE. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 














The February Number of Harper's Macazrne is un- 
usually varied and entertaining in its contents, with 
over Eighty Illustrations. Cuaartes Norpuorr con- 
tributes a very interesting illustrated paper on “The 
Columbia River and Puget Sound.” The Number 
opens with a beautifully illustrated poem, ‘‘ Legend 
of the Cascades," which gives a rendering of a remark- 
able Indian tradition connected with the Columbia 
River. Ww. C. Prime contributes some very interest- 
ing “Notes on Pottery and Porcelain,” accompanied 
by Thirty-three Engravings. Evazne Lawrenor treats 
in his dramatic style of “City Road Chapel”—the 
shrine of English Methodism; and in another illus- 
trated article some very interesting views are sketched 
with pen and pencil of the social life and historical 
monuments of Farther India. 

The two Serial Novels, ‘‘ My Mother and I,” by Miss 
Mc took, and “ The Living Link,” by Prof. Dz Mite 
—both beautifully illustrated—are continued ; and two 
short stories are contributed by Frana Lez Benzpicr 
and Emuty E, Forp. 

Epwis De Leon continues his series of papers on 
“The New South,” dealing in this Number with the 
remarkable progress recently made in Southern man- 
ufacturing, lumbering, and mining industries. Two 
important Maps are given, showing the great lumber- 
ing and mining districts of the Southwest. 

In an article on “Holland House,” Evarnx Law- 
RENOE gives a remarkable chapter of historical remi- 
niscence and anecdote. 

Warr Warrman contributes a very characteristic 
poem, entitled ‘Song of the Redwood-Tree.” 

The ‘‘ Easy Chair” discusses Tweed's fate and the 
question of co-education, and gives some very enter- 
taining gossip of the lyceum green-room. The “ Sci- 
entific Record” is a complete summary of recent prog- 
ress in science and the arts; and the gther editorial 
departments are full of entertainment and instruction 
—including a very amusing “ Drawer,” with numerous 
illustrations. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
Onz Copy or g1THeR ror One Yeas, $4 00, Postacs 
Preparp. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to an 
Subseriber in the United States, POSTAGE PR 

PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. — 


EADY.-.PHG@NIX PLANT CATALOGUE.— 
Spring 74, and three others, mailed for 20c. 
Addresé F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington, Il. 

i MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
MON EY Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spznorr, Boston, Mass. 





A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Livtxeton,Chicago, 





ae 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST 


ew Hanrer & Baorurns will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. ‘ 


ea Harrer's Cararocve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


L 3 

SMILES'’S HUGUENOTS. The Hnugnenotsin France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vandois. By Saumur. 
Sautzs, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Melp,” “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &¢. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IL. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. ANovel. By Wins 
Buaox, Author of “ Love or Marriage,” “* Kilmeny,” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ITI. 

HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: A Tale of 
Australian Bush-Life. By Anrnony Tro.torg, Au- 
thor of *‘ The Warden,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” *‘ Or. 
ley Farm,” “The Small House at Allington,” ‘The 
Eustace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. _ 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gat Hamitton, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50, 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years, 
By Mavunsext B. Fizip. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VIL. 

GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequel to “Blade-o’-Grass.” 
By B. L. Farsxon, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
“ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses," ‘‘ Grif,” “Joshua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

Vil. 

JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 

TX. 

SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


x. 

CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By Turopor 
Curistiizs, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology and 
University Preacher at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. 


xL 
HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F. W. Rosixson, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
“Carry’s Confession,” “‘ No Man's Friend,” *‘ Poor 
Humanity,” “Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 
XIl. 


PLUMER'S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Witi14m 8. Puo- 
mer, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

xii. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Harper's Limra- 
RY Epition.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cioth, $1 60 each. Other volumes will be issued 
shortly. 

XIV. 

HERVEY’'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Grorcre Winreep Hervey, 
M.A., Author of “ Rhetoric of Conversation," “ Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy," &c. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

XV. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Annrz Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” 
“Played Ont,” ‘‘A Passion in Tatters,” “ The Dow- 
er House,” “‘ Maud Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XVI. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snub-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. 
Nioco.as Pr«xe, U. 8. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author’s own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


XVIL 

MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. A Novel. By Faanx 
Ler Beneniot, Author of “‘My Daughter Elinor,” 
“Miss Van Kortland," &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 

XVIII. 

DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

XTX. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
English Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00.—MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. §8vo, Faget 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50._THE OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25.— 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. §8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50.—DOMBEY AND SON. _§8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—NICHOLAS NICK- 
LEBY. §&vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
BLEAK HOUSE. _8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—PICKWICK PAPERS. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—LITTLE DORRIT. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 






You ask WHY we can sell First 
(OR Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $2902 
mame, We answer—Itcosts leas than 
fr Piano sold 









lies at Factory price, and 

. '° 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 

cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 

&c. (some of whom you may_ know), using our Pianos, 

in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 

U. 8. Piano Cos, 810 Broadway, N. Y- 
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First Jupy. “‘What makes you wear your Shawl that Fashion this cold Weather?” 


Sgeconp Jupy. “Oh, I think it looks Better.” 


First Jupy. ‘Musha! you’re always thinking of Appearances. 


FACETIZ. 
New Feovit.—Mrs. pepe at who is partial to a 


particular description of small orange, astonished her 
fruiterer this Christmas by asking for some tambour- 
ines. 
—_—a———— 
LINES TO A FAIR ENSLAVER. 

Lady, if he beheld thy hair, 

By nature dark, by art made fair, 

That man were bolder far than I 

Who'd “stand the hazard of the dye.” 


icindiinendiemas 
Curst Prorecrors—Good padlocks. 


matquanaibiaiatiay 

A little boy at his first concert innocently asked, 
when a singer was encored, “ What’s the matter, 
mother—didn’t she do it right ?” 


mavens 
THINGS I DO NOT KNOW. 


Why people who are “thankful that it isn’t any 
worse” are not proportionately wrathful that it’s as 
bad as it is. 

Why a man who writes a purposeless letter com- 
monly begins by apologizing for not having written it 
sooner. 

Why a man who subscribes himself “my humble 
obedient servant” gets angry if requested to clean my 


ts. 

.Why people who profess the most absorbing inter- 
est in the weather never attend to what I have,to say 
about it. 

Why women whose “own hair” I am pea to 
inspect have, as a rule, recently recovered from fever, 
— which the hair has not been so luxuriant as be- 

‘ore. 

Why mep who are fond of intellect ual battles, com- 
bats of wit, etc., don't make good soldiers. 

Why pretty women prefer to kiss one another on 
the chook, and why they don’t kiss oftener. 

What truthful answer to make when a small child 
asks me, in the presence of its mother and the young 
ladies, if I ever let my ittle dirl wide on my back, 
like I was a pony. 





What to do when I have told something to Jones as 


Now I go in for Comfort.” 


having happened to myself, and then remember that I 
had the story from him. Whether it is worth while to 
do any thing. 

How to prevent a man from discovering that I don’t 
know his name, who comes up and shakes hands with 
me, and evidently expects 





“I say, Tom, can’t yer sing a little Pianissimer? You're drowndin’ all my Sweetest Effeks with 


yer Howlin’ !” 


monkey with a blonde mustache. He is a vine with- 
out any tendrils; a fly drowned in oil; a paper kite 
in a dead calm. He lives like a butterfly—nobody can 
tell why. He is as harmless as a pennyworth of sugar- 
candy, and as useless as a shirt-button without a hole. 

He is as lazy as a slug, and 





an introduction to the 
friend I am talking with. 

How to retain the confi- 
dence of a friend who asks 
me for a small loan, if I 
have not the money. 

How to ascertain if my 
purse is safe when talking 
to a beggar, without ex- 
citing false hopes. 

I call on a friend to tell 
him it will be impossible 
to keep my appointment to 
dine with him. Ignorant 
of the object of my visit, 
he, to my intense relief, 
asks that another time may 
be appointed, as he has rec- 
ollected a previous engage- 
ment. I then foolishly 
counterfeit regret, but of 
course excuse him. Sud- 
denly he finds he has not 
made a previous engage- 
ment, and is delighted that 
we can carry out the orig- 
inal intention—How to get 
out of it. . 





os ee ‘ 
It is remarked by a would- <a 





—, has no more hope than 
last year’s summer fly. He 
goes through life on tip- 
toe, and dies like Cologne- 

| | water spilled over the 
\ | ground.” 


——_>_——_ 
| Cavtion.—“ The caution 
| of the New Englander in 
giving an answer toa direct 
question was illustrated to 
me,” says a correspondent 
“the other day, when I 
asked an Eastern friend of 
mine, whose family were 
not noted for very active 
habits, ‘Was not your fa- 
ther’s death very sudden ?” 
Slowly drawing one hand 
from his pocket, and pull- 
ing down his beard, the 


plied, ‘Wa’al, rather sud- 
den for him.” 


—— 
| Query.—Can any body 
(UW ‘ explain why late comers 

- ; and early goers at popular 
lectures invariably have 
= creaky boots? 





be philosopher that some ——— 

people are wise one day 

and otherwise the next. 
cxnquitiailipeliminrtep 


“An effeminate man,” 
says a recent writer, “is a weak poultice. He is a 
cross between table-beer and ginger-pop with the cork 
left out; a fresh-water mermaid found in a cow pas- 
ture with her hands filled with dandelions. He is a 
tea-cupful of syllabub; a kitten in trowsers; a sick 


“Hey, Jenny, bring der Purleece! I’ve found a 
little Houtcast !’” 


pe tele 
Cosas pe Espana.—The 
engineer of one of the 


—a Scotchmun—some time 
back ordered several wheelbarrows to be made. The 
vehicle, it may be mentioned, is unknown in the Pen- 


interrogated cautiously re- | 





largest dockyards of Spain | 


insula. The first one made was brought into the yard | 


for inspection, carried by four men, two holding the 
wheel, and one at each shaft! 
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SOMETHING TO MOURN OVER. 
“Well, Mrs. Duffy, and how do you feel this Mar’r’rnin’ »” 


“Oh, purty well, thank ye, Mrs. Roach. 


But I’m afraid my Old Man’s ailin’. 
as much as he used to, and whin he does, his Fist falls very wake indade, poor Man.” 


He don’t Bate me Lalf 





| 





HER FIRST TRIP TO BROOKLYN. * 
(Ferry much mistaken.) 
Litre Girt. “ Mamma, is zis ze Fairy Boat? 


THE RESULTS. 
The world is a prison, a charnel, 
And life is a bleak, barren field, 
Which thistle and charlock and darnel 
Is suitable only to yield. 
I own I am thoroughly beaten: 
You ask whence these murmurs arise ? 
Oh, why, when —— I'd eaten— 
Oh, why did I eat those mince-pies ? 


My outlook is jaundiced and yellow, 
hate all the rest of mankind; 

I'm a wholly unsuitable fellow 
To struggle with destiny blind. 

The reflection it does not much sweeten 
To own I'm a fool sans disguise. 

Oh, why, when Yer gt eye I'd eaten— 
Oh, why did I eat those mince-pies? 


Then fetch me the rhubarb of Turkey— 
The dranght that is blackest of black; 
These visions so gloomy and marky 
I'll drive far away in a crack! 

On water and bread that is wheaten 
Henceforth I shall fare if I’m wise. 
Oh, why, when pase genins I'd eaten— 
Oh, why did I eat those mince-pies? 


RY ED 

A lady recently asked at the British Museum if they 
had a skull of Oliver Cromwell. Being answered in the 
negative, “‘ Dear me,” said she, “ that’s very strange: 
they have one at Oxford.” 


—_—@—_——_ 
NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER, 

The baker rolls. 

The butcher shambles. 

The banker balances himself well. 

The cook has a mincing gait. 

The livery-stable keeper has a musing gait. 

The excursionist trips along. 

The fish-monger flounders on. 

The poulterer waddles like a duck. 

The gardener does not allow the grass to grow under 
his feet. 

The grocer treads gingerly. 

The India rubber manufacturer has an elastic ster. 








I don’t see any Fairies !”’ 
(We should think not, poor little pew 











